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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT is now regularly summoned to meet for business 
on the 18th instant—Thursday week. It is meant to be under- 
stood that this extraordinary session will be short—limited to the 
work of indemnifying the Government and the Bank of England 
for any breach of the Bank Charter Act consequent on the re- 
cent measure intended for commercial relief. There are two diffi- 
culties in the way of following out the scheme laid down. The 
indemnity, for which the session is supposed to be summoned, 
seems not likely to be wanted: the Bank does not as yet appear 
to have taken advantage of the official hint that it might repeal 
the Act of 1844 and count upon indemnity. And the Irish Mem- 





bers are conspiring to force upon Parliament during its autumnal | 


sitting the interminable subject of Irish grievances and wants. 
Unless some singularly felicitous means be found of gagging the 
blatant Members, it does seem impossible to keep silence on the 
subject ; and one Irish debate would alone suffice for a short ses- 
sion. Besides, although Ministers may not have to ask for an 
indemnity, Mr. Muntz and other Currency gentlemen may think 
fit to ask for an impeachment of Ministers, because they did not 
provide good store of paper “ pounds,” “ taxation money,” and 
what not ; so that there will be Currency debates as well as Irish 
debates. Other matters—Poor-law revision, Sanatory Reform, 
Colonization—may be postponed; but assuredl 
tors on Ireland and Currency will deprive all the political world 
of its Christmas holydays, unless Ministers are very firm in their 
allegiance to the ancient and Druidical misletoe. 





Our anticipation that the worst of the panic-breeding pressure 
had passed seems justified by the event, although no great ad- 
vantage has ostensibly been taken of the letter of licence issued 
last week from the Treasury. The fact is, that most of the houses 
which ought to have gone had already fallen—the fire had burned 
up the lifeless and dried part of the forest, and was going out 
through exhaustion of the fuel; and the Bank Act relaxation, 
which gets all the credit, arrived, like the parish-engine, only to 
throw cold water on the ashes. That it was not of much practical 
importance, is shown by the circumstance that it has not been 
much used ; though possibly it has facilitated the absorption of 
gold by the country banks, which have been fortifying their 
coffers ; and it has probably had some influence in restoring mo- 
mentary “confidence” to that sensitive and easily affected body 
the commercial public. The tangible and immediate results, 
however, are scarcely sufficient to account for resorting to the ex- 
pedient ; especially as there is no reason to suppose that either Sir 


Charles Wood or Sir Robert Peel have given up opinions adverse | 4£ not i 
| dissatisfied with their Government, though they are dissatistied 


to the relaxation. The demand for it was limited and peculiar. 
The claimants for relief were those who had put themselves in dan- 
ger by violating the laws of sound trade ; the weeding out of rot- 
ten concerns has had a useful influence, and the sound, which stood 
firm, will flourish all the better. Nevertheless, the sufferers were 
numerous ; they were excessively noisy ; they cried out from dif- 
ferent quarters ; they contrived to fill a large space in the public 
eye and ear; and if the truth were known, we suspect that 
Ministers, still unconvinced, were sheerly frightened into the 
concession. 

The disclosures which have been made by these failures, as to 
the state into which the accounts of leading firms had been suf- 
fered to get, bears out the supposition that the process of weeding 
has been necessary and salutary. Look at two examples before the 

ublic this week, severally typifying two sorts of gross irregularity. 
he statement put forth by the Royal Bank at Liverpool should be 
deposited among the curiosities in the British Museum for the 
edification of posterity. We reprint it in another page, and 
here will only mention a few points. The total liabilities are 
stated at 995,000/.; total losses, 111,000/.; together, 1,106,000/. : 


| 
; | the shareholders and depositors were made to subscribe with- 
4 
ie | Mr. 








the fervid ora- | 





the assets are set down at 1,855,000/.; but in that sum are in- 
cluded the bank buildings, apparently not quite paid for; also 
“current accounts” 1,500,000/.; and to all this mass of problem- 
atic resources there is of “cash” but 143,600/.! That is not all: 
to one person alone, engaged in doubtful and hazardous cotton 
speculations, the bank had advanced 250,000/., and then, after his 
credit was shaken, continued the advances to a still more 
enormous amount! There may have been no dishonest in- 
tention, but virtually the bank was a juggle, by which 


out knowing it, for the benefit of speculators in cotton like 
igginson. The other type of these prevailing irregulari- 
ties is furnished by the accounts of Messrs. Barclay and Co. ; 
whose liabilities were 389,000/., and who had some 340,0002 
locked up in their “ Mauritius estate.” The firm may have been 
radually led into that awkward position by circumstances, the 
ull consequences of which were not foreseen ; but the fact is not 
the less instructive. With such cases as these before us, it is 
impossible to deny that the process of weeding and of warning is 
most beneficial. 

For the warning is too terrible to be easily forgotten or ne- 
glected. If premonitory signs are to be trusted, a favourable 
turn is just taking place—there are breaks in the clouds that have 
so long brooded over exchange and factory. With food and cot- 
ton cheapening, with warehouses and foreign markets unglutted, 
with continual orders from abroad, it does seem probable that the 
great factories will resume their activity, and that trade will once 
more stir. But it does seem no less inevitable that the commer- 
cial world should bear in mind the fearful lessons of 1847. That 
experience, indeed, may help more than anything else to mitigate 
the bad ulterior consequences which might otherwise be antici- 
pated from the panic-struck relaxation of the Bank Charter 
Act. 


Treland It is almost needless to write more than that 
one word, so readily will the reader anticipate what is to follow, 
of violences, conspiracies, turbulences, and all sorts of ills. But 
some traits of Irish politics are so striking that they do not lose 
their effect by repetition. Earl Fitzwilliam is railing at England 
about something like the O’Connellite “seven centuries of wrong.” 
And while he is railing, the movements against rates and rents, 
and other obligations, proceed triumphantly; also the starving 
and the murdering. The notions which the Irish entertain of 
relief are wonderful: they want Repeal of the Union, and further 
advances from England, not to be repaid; they want out-door 
relief, but no poor-rates; they beg for bread, and the money 
given them to buy food they spend in buying bullets and gun- 

owder—as witness the riot at Kanturk. Bes ing the means of 
ife for themselves, they use the money to buy the means of death 
for others. 








No event of any marked or decisive character has occurred in 
foreign affairs. 

Switzerland, on which country attention is chiefly concentrated, 
is hastening to its lamentable civil war; the last show of peaceful 
negotiation having come to nothing. The Austrian and Prussian 
Ministers have withdrawn from immediate communication with 
the Vorort; both evincing decided displeasure at the resort to 
arms. The Prussian Minister has retired, signiticantly enough, 
to the Canton of Neufchatel; which does not openly side with 
the Separate League, but refuses to take arms against it. 

Italy is in an uneasy state: Tuscany moving with an internal 
agitation that is not well understood,—for the people do not seem 


with the long-stipulated cession of Fivizzano to Modena; the 
Ferrarese still kicking fruitlessly against the Austrian garrison ; 
and the Piedmontese anxiously asking whether certain equivocal 
measures do or do not signify that King Charles Albert is going 
to disappoint them and side with Absolutism. In London there 


| is a strong belief that the King is acting in good faith, and that 
| his own feelings are engaged on the side of freedom; though Aus- 


| 


trian influence and the antiquated! priest party may harrass him 
with difficulties. 

In Spain, Queen Christina is understood to be regaining her 
influence over her daughter: remodelling the Household, pruning 
the honours and power of Narvaez, and making the young Isa- 
bella ride out in public with her husband. 

India enjoys a tranquillity unusually profound. The most 
notable action, just now, is a movement by Lord Hardinge to 
establish a more complete form of British authority in Oude and 
the Nizam’s territory ; a measure which is expected materially to 
advance the internal consolidation of our Indian empire. 
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The Court. 


THE QUEEN held a Privy Council on Saturday last, at Windsor Castle; 
Prince Albert and most of the Ministers being present. The day for the 
meeting of Parliament was fixed. Mr. James Stephen, Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, took the oaths and his seat as a Privy Councillor. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter, Lord and Lady Beauvale, the 
Earl and Countess of Dalhousie, Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood, arrived 
at the Castle, as visiters, on Monday, and departed on Thurday. 

The intelligence of Count Mensdorff’s death reached Windsor on Friday 
afternoon. ‘The Queen and Prince Albert dined in private on that day. 

The Royal Family have pursued their out-door exercise: the Queen has 
taken walks with Prince Albert; the Prince has enjoyed the sport of shoot- 
ing; and the children have kept up their pony rides. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary returned to Kew on 
Tuesday, from the Continent, vid Dover, after an absence of four months. 
The Duke of Cambridge arrived at Kew on the same day, from the Duke 
of Rutland’s seat near Newmarket. 

Wednesday was the birthday of the Princess Sophia; who then com- 
pleted her seventieth year. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester visited Lord and Lady John Russell, in 
Richmond Park, on Tuesday. 


The {M*etropolis. 


The ceremony of presenting the Lord Mayor Elect to the Lord Chan- 
cellor took place on Tuesday. Mr. Alderman Hooper was accompanied 
on the occasion by several of his brother Aldermen, as well as by the 
Chamberlain, the Sheriffs, Under-Sheriff Wire, the Secondaries, and the 
City Solicitor: he was introduced to Lord Cottenham by the Recorder, with 
the usual complimentary address. In reply, the Lord Chancellor signified 
that the Queen approved of Alderman Hooper’s election. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Wednesday. A representation 
from the Commissioners of Sewers was brought forward by Deputy Pea- 
cock, and was agreed to after some discussion. Although the Commissjon- 
ers had made most extensive sewers throughout the City, they complained 
that it was impossible to get either landlords or tenants to make drains from 
the houses. Five hundred miserable dwellings had been cleansed. The 
New River Company had been prevailed upon by the Board to give a 
liberal supply of water; but the landlords shirked the duty of providing 
cisterns or water-butts. The Commissioners further announced, that they 
had taken steps to obtain, in the coming session of Parliament, an act 
for repealing the exjsting acts and for consolidating their present powers. 
On the motion of Mr. Anderton, the Court resolved to petition the House 
of Commons praying for the abolition of the Members’ privilege of exemp- 
tion from arrest for debt. Mr. Lott's proposal for a subscription of fifty 
guineas towards the cost of purchasing Shakspere’s house was cut short by 
a cry of “ No Court!” whereupon the Lord Mayor rose to take leave of the 
Common Council; which he did in a brief but impressive address. 

The Lady Mayoress gave a splendid ball on Tuesday evening, at the 
Mansionhouse. The guests, including several official and diplomatic per- 
sons, numbered about 1,200; and the dancing proceeded with great spirit 
in the Egyptian Hall and the corridor. There was a very magnificent 
supper at midnight; and the dancers kept it up till very late. 





The Earl of Dalhousie, as Governor-General of India, was entertained 
by the East India Company, on Thursday evening, in the London Tavern. 
Among the guests were Lord John Russell, the Earl of Auckland, Sir 
John Hobhouse, Mr. Macaulay, and several other official persons; the 
Chief Baron and other dignitaries of the law; Viscount Jocelyn, Mr. Brooke, 
Rajah of Sarawak, and many other noblemen and gentlemen. The 
speeches were mostly filled by such compliments and professions as might 
be expected. Lord John Russell, who was of course specially toasted, ex- 
plained the grounds on which Lord Dalhousie had been selected for the 
post of Governor-General— 

“ When the question was, who should succeed Lord Hardinge in the govern- 
ment of India, it = to us that the distinguished qualities which had been 
exhibited by Lord Dalhousie—that the ability which he had shown in the great 
field of public discussion, and that the talent he had displayed in the department 
of the state over which he had presided—were such as to promise ample satisfac- 
tion that he would govern with the popularity which he had obtained, and that 
he was a man who was able to maintain and administer the affairs of govern- 
ment in India. It was with that view that my right honourable friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control and the rest of my colleagues acted when we inti- 
mated to the Directors of the East India Company, that if their choice should 
fall on Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India, we, her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, would not lose a moment in advising her Majesty to confirm his appoint- 
ment. I trust, my Lords and Gentlemen, that the success of this measure will be 
equal to the motives which actuated it; and that the exertions of the noble Lord 
will be devoted with all his energy to the improvement of the people, to the 
maintaining of the empire committed to his charge; and that he will show us, as 
his immediate predecessor Lord Hardinge has shown us, that resolution in ad- 
ministering justice, that forbearance in circumstances of irritation and foreign 
aggression, which have been attended with such success; and that he will prove 
to us that a sedulous care for the improvement of the internal condition of India 
is, with those other qualities which I have mentioned, compatible with the at- 
most spirit and the most intrepid courage in a any aggression that 
may be made on us by our enemies, and in crushing those who may exhibit 
themselves as the foes of the British empire. I only trust, that when 
Lord Dalhousie shall return from India, that his countrymen shall be able to 
congratulate him on having confirmed the political character he has already ac- 
quired; that they may wish him joy of the fame he has established; and that it 
may be connected with the happiness of the people of India and with the benefit 
of all good government.” 

In proposing the Premier’s health, the Chairman had said that Minis- 
ters were “ patriots "—-wishing well to their country, and labouring for it; 
and that whatever the difficulties with which they might have to contend, 
patriots would never despond. To this remark Lord John alluded— 

“Mr. Chairman, you have done me the honour of referring to the difficulties 
and dangers which may overshadow the prosperity of the empire. I believe, Sir, 
that there are those times of adversity which occur almost at stated periods, 
when the fond hopes that had been indulged of the continual sunshine of pros- 
perity are for a time darkened beneath clouds of despondency: but, Sir, I trust to 
the energy, industry, and indomitable perseverance of the British people, to de- 
liver us from such difficulty and adversity. I believe there is nothing in the pre- 
Sent condition of this people which could induce the most timid statesman to de- 
spond. For my own part, des ncy is not a sentiment natural to me—( Loud 
laughter and cheers)—and_ 1 believe, whatever judgment may be passed by the 





tribunal of this country upon the measures and the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment of the day, I believe the conduct of the of this country, and their 
indomitable energy, will carry them through this period of adversity, and that we 
shall resume our station—the foremost station which we have held among the 
nations of the world.” 





The Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law held its first 
general meeting for the season on Wednesday evening; Dr. Lushington in 
the chair. A considerable increase is noticed in the number of mem- 
bers, now upwards of three hundred; and comprising forty or fifty members 
of the Legislature, several of the Judges, and many of the most eminent 
lawyers. 

Mr. Stewart presented the report from the Committee on the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant— 

After entering at considerable length into the history of the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and pointing out the changes in that relation which time had brought 
about, the Committee showed the inapplicability of the law as it stood to this 
altered relation; and expressed their conviction that the law, being prejudicial to 
the tenant, was contrary to public expediency, which demanded that the utmost 
benefit should be derived from the land. In reference to compensation for im- 
provements cf the soil—more commonly referred to by the term of “tenant- 
right "—the Committee doubted the practicability, even. the justice, of calling on 
landlords to pay for what they had not bargained to purchase. There were also 
difficulties in the way of fixing the rate of compensation for different improve- 
ments, which would vary widely on different soils. It was but right, besides, that 
the landlords should have the option of making those improvements themselves, 
if disposed to do so. Where made by the tenants, it would be a matter of 
great difficulty to estimate the value of the improvements, whatever test were 
applied for the purpose. The Committee were unable to suggest any method of 
doing this which was not open to serious objections. An attempt to obviate 
these difficulties had been made in the Government bill for Ireland; but its com- 
plicated machinery would render its application to this country very objection- 
able, on account of the prolonged litigation to which it would give rise. Under 
these circumstances, the Committee recommended to gentlemen who had the 
power of leasing lands, the importance of rendering those leases as beneficial as 
possible to the tenants. They were disposed to rely on the sense of landlords as 
to their own interests, and not to recommend any legislative interference which 
might excite alarm. 

The report was received, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Vansittart Neale next brought up the report of the Equity Com- 
mittee on the jurisdiction and constitution of the office of Masters in Chan- 
cery. The Committee reported against the plan of assigning the work now 
done by the Masters to the Superior Judges of the Court; but advocated 
the propriety of converting the Masters themselves into Judges, who 
should conduct their proceedings in public, and state the reasons for their 
decisions. It would be an improvement to make the Masters’ Courts 
recognized though not exclusive road to the Bench of the Superior Courts. 
Among other recommendations put forward by the Committee, was one 
for the appointment of a permanent Chief Judge in Equity. The appoint- 
ment of Local Masters would also be a public advantage. Mr. Stewart 
advocated the abolition of the Masters’ Offices; but the Chairman doubted 
the practicability of the experiment. The Judges, instead of having their 
attention confined to questions of law, would be largely occupied in ex- 
amining minute questions of fact. The Masters might be required to report 
within a given time. 

After some further discussion, the report was received. 

At the usual weekly meeting of the Marylebone Vestry, on Saturday, 
the question of Irish immigration was brought forward by Mr. Stanford, 
who urged the necessity for putting a stop to the irruption. The influx 
of paupers from Ireland into the parish is at present very great, and is 
rapidly increasing; 10,369 poor Irish arrived in Liverpool in September,+ 
and 11,772 in October. There was some discussion; but an objection 
being taken on a point of form, the motion was withdrawn. 

The Morning Post reports that the dispute between Lord Holland and 
the inhabitants of Kensington is likely to terminate very soon; a majority 
of the inhabitants having resolved to accept the Peer's offer of a new path 
in direct continuation of Nightingale Lane. The works have been re- 
sumed. 


Some experiments were made at Hackney on Tuesday morning to test 
the efficacy of Mr. Charles F. Ellerman’s disinfecting process, for which a 
patent has just been taken out. The following is Mr. Ellerman’s enumera- 
tion of the advantages of his deodorizing agent— 

“1. The immediate and permanent disinfection of animal and vegetable matter, 
by decomposing the sulphuretted hydrogen and coagulating the albumen; thus 
preventing the escape of the poisonous exhalations arising from privies, drains, 
sewers, slaughter-houses, knackers’ yards, farm-yards, stables, dung-heaps, &c. 
2. The purification and salubrification of towns; thus perfecting the ventilation 
system, and meeting the views of Government by improving the health of towns 
in England, as in the bill prepared and presented by Viscount Morpeth, Lord J. 
Russell, and Sir G. Grey. 3. The manufacture of azotized manure from the dis- 
infected animal and vegetable matter for agricultural purposes, and the fertiliza- 
tion of waste lands through the application of this cheap and self- supplying 
source of unfailing production. 4. The manufacture of urea, extract 
urine, which manure possesses the most fructifying qualifications. 5. The pre- 
servation of dead bodies from putrefaction, and thus aiding the purposes of dis- 
section.” 

The experiment was made in a field off Grove Lane, in the presence of 
several medical men, besides the Guardians and many influential inhabitants 
of Hackney. It was perfectly successful so far as could be ascertained by 
the sense of smell. Upon a collection of night-soiJ, yielding an almost 
unendurable faecal smell, was poured a comparatively small quantity of 
the fluid; which had the immediate effect, on being thoroughly circulated, 
of banishing the foul smell, and imparting that which is peculiar to the re- 
agent itself, somewhat resembling the odour effused by a solution of nitrous 
acid. The “ disinfecting ” properties of the reagent could not of course be 
ascertained from the experiment. The deodorized matter was afterwards 
subjected to further treatment by Mr. Redwood, a professional chemist, who 
attended on behalf of the Pharmaceutical Journal. He poured upon it a 
phialful of bisulphuret of carbon, and restored to it its original fecal odour, 
in order again to test the chemical properties of the reagent. The reagent 
was again applied, and with the same satisfactory result—neutralized the 
bisulphuret of carbon, (which in the gaseous form is evolved by the de- 
composition of animal matter,) and deodorized the night-soil. This experi- 
ment was repeated in a pail of clean water, to which the foul odour was 
imparted by the bisulphuret of carbon, and removed by the application of 
the reagent. Mr. Redwood next threw into the deodorized night-soil some 


| phosphuret of calcium; upon which combustion instantly took place, show- 
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ing the immediate action of the reagent upon the test. Mr. Redwood ap- 
peared to be satisfied by these results. 

Mr. Ellerman has sent a letter to the papers, expressly declaring that 
his process was never intended to supersede the removal of refuse, but only 
to destroy the odious exhalations, to mitigate the immediate ill effects, and | 
to facilitate removal. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, William Ashcroft, described as a | 
“cooper,” was tried for a misdemeanour in having placed a number of stones on 
the rails of the Eastern Counties line. The particulars of the case were men- 
tioned last week. The witnesses who appeared at the Police-office now fully 

ved the offence. A number of persons were called who gave the accused an 
excellent character; and it was stated that he had a wife and six children de- 

ndant on him. As the Jury deliberated for some time, the Common Sergeant 
asked if they wished to retire; but the Foreman said they had no difficulty about 
their verdict: they were only considering whether they should recommend the 
prisoner to mercy. The Judge said, such a recommendation could not be attended | 
to in this case. A verdict of “Guilty” was then returned; and the man was | 
sentenced to be imprisoned, with hard labour, for two years. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, George Phipps, a saddler of Enfield, was 
charged with having forged the name of Thomas Rance, to a Bank dividend- 
warrant; Mr. Rance being the executor to a person deceased. The sum was 421. 
Suspicion was excited by a note, which was part of the payment on the warrant 
at the Bank, and had been traced to Phipps: he had changed it in an assumed 
name; and he gave a false account of the manner in which he got possession o' 
it. After the warrant had been issued, a second applicant, supposed to be Mr. 
Thomas Rance, demanded it at the Bank. As Mr. Rance was not present at the 
examination, the prisoner was remanded. Yesterday, he was committed for trial. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Thursday, Barr, Ralfe, and Brewer, three of the 
sharpers who fleeced Mr. Kerie, the West Indian, of 1,450/., were brought up for 
reéxamination. William Dobson Lewis, “ gambler by profession,” detailed how 
Mr. Kerie had been robbed. When Barr had lured him from Cremorne Gardens 
to a cigar-shop in Little Russell Street, and the other rogues had introduced 
themselves, the prosecutor was induced to play at cards; Barr to be bis partner. 
The cards had been so arranged that Mr. Kerie was made to feel confident that 
he should win the game; some of the men offered to bet against him; he hesitated, 
because he thought it was not fair to take them at a disadvantage; but at length 
he wagered six to one, Barr also betting with him: the sharpers won the game, 
and thirty pounds from their victim. Barr was quite disconsolate, for through | 
Mr. Kerie’s over-confidence he had betted on the cards. The gentleman consoled 
him; had further meetings, at which he always lost, the unfortunate Barr par- 
ticipating in his ill-luck. Barr thus completely gained the other’s confidence, 
and soon knew all about his affairs. The pillaging of the “ flat” went on 
swimmingly till the rule of “ honour among thieves ” was infringed, and then 
— informed against his associates. The prisoners were remanded again for a 
week. 

Messrs. Marshall and Co., silk-mercers, of Vere Street, Oxford Street, have re- 
cently discovered that they have been plundered of property to the value of 2,000/. 
The persons implicated in the robberies have been examined several times at the 
Marylebone Police-office. In the boxes of Anne Simons, a young woman in the 
employment of Messrs. Marshall, were found many articles of value which she 
had pilfered. In a public-house kept by her father, Benjamin Simons, at Gum- 
ley, near Market Harborough, were found boxes filled with stolen property: the | 
man was taken into custody. Mr. Hickman, a gentleman occupying chambers in | 
Lincoln's Inn, and said to be a merchant in the City, had formed a liaison with 
Anne Simons: his chambers were searched; and in drawers and other receptacles 
were found numerous articles which had been taken from the mercers. For Mr. 
Hickman it is said that he is a most respectable gentleman, and that he was not 
aware that the stolen goods had been brought to his apartments: the young 
woman had free ingress at all times to his residence, and had placed the articles 
in the drawers without Mr. Hickman taking any heed of the matter. That gen- 
tleman, however, was arrested. At the last examination,on Tuesday, Simons and 
his daughter were remanded to prison till next week; but Mr. Hickman, who had 
been out on bail, was again liberated on producing two sureties. 

A Lombard Street banking firm has been defrauded of 1,3602., by means of a 
forged check. To lull suspicion, apparently, the sum was obtained in large notes 
—one of a thousand pounds. It is said that there is a clue to the guilty parties; 
and meanwhile the numbers and dates of the notes are advertised. 


=~ 


An exceedingly dense fog, the first of the season, enveloped the Metropolis on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. Carriages had to creep ine by torchlight, to 
avoid collision; and many accidents happened. 

A suicide of an extraordinary nature was effected last week in Redcross Street. 
An old gentleman entered the shop of Mr. Batley, a chemist, and asked if Mr. 
Batley was at home; an assistant answered that he was in the counting-house: 
the applicant said, he would not disturb him; he had known Mr. Batley for many 
years, and he himself was Dr. Randall: he wanted an ounce of hydrocyanic | 
(prussic) acid, and should like to see it before he was served, as the strength of | 
the acid varied so much. The shopman took the stopper cut of the bottle, and | 
observed that Dr. Randall would find it quite strong enough: the old gentleman | 
seized the bottle; the shopman struggled to get it back; but the stranger first 
gave it _—. scattering the poison over his face and clothes; and then let go the 

ttle. The shopman cried, “ You have done for yourself”: the stranger replied, 
“] wanted, I wanted!” and ran out of the shop. He was found in the neigh- 
bourhood, at a baker's; antidotes were administered; but he died in a quarter of 
an hour. It appeared at the Coroner's inquest, that the deceased was Mr. John 
Henry _Deffell, a West India merchant, of the age of seventy. It was the shop- 
man’s impression that none of the poison was swallowed by Mr. Deffell; he had 
been killed by the inhalation of the vapour. Mr. Southwood, a surgeon, stated 
that none of the acid was detected in the stomach; and if any had been swal- 
lowed the patient could not have lived so long. Witnesses proved that Mr. Def- 
fell had recently exhibited great nervous agitation: the mercantile failures, some 
occurring among his friends and neighbours, had pained him greatly; but, 
though he had suffered by the depreciation in the prices of colonial produce, his 
own affairs were not embarrassed. The verdict was “ Temporary insanity.” 


The Probinces. 


Some indications of partial improvement in the condition of the manu- 
facturing districts appear. The trade circular of Messrs. Ferguson and 
faylor, of Manchester, describes the prospects of the cotton-market as be- 
ginning to brighten— 

“ Under the operation of short-time policy, the stocks at the ports show an im- 
provement, which, from the advices from the United States, we expect will be 
shortly increased. Stocks held over on the other side by the aid of the banks, 
will, as soon as mone tightness begins to manifest itself, (symptoms of which 
have — sggensel) find their way hither, and the surplus of the ‘ short crop’ | 
of 1846 will tend to swell the aggregate increase of 1847. We should not be sur- 





— if the aggregate yield of amounts to two and a quarter millions of 
es. The prospects of the future supply are thus far exhilarating, as the suc- 
cess of the industry of this district is materially dependant on low prices, and 
especially on low prices of the staple.” 

The circular issued by Messrs. M‘Nair, Greenhow, and Irving, of tle 





| better position as to that, yet how can he produce when there is no prospect 


| 23d October. 


same place, alludes to the better feeling which has prevailed in Manchester 
within the last few days, and to the increased demand for goods and yarns; 
a result which is ascribed to the temporary suspension of the Bank Charter 
by the Government. But this is qualified by the sequel— 

“The distress, from the increased diminution of employment amongst the 
operatives, is necessarily becoming more painfully severe. Many hundreds of 
additional hands have been thrown out of employment during the month. What 
is to become of them during the winter? If things continue, more mills must be 
stopped; for though cotton is lower by about 24d. per pound than when at the 
highest point, and the spinner and manufacturer consequently in a —— 
sale—when all around is disorder and distrust? It is fearful to contemplate what 
must be the state of the cotton districts in this country during the winter, if 
things continue as they are.” 

The Manchester Guardian takes rather a favourable view— 

“Notwithstanding the gloom which prevails, what elements of ane | we 
have within us!—cheap food, cheap cotton, cheap sugar, diminished stocks of 
manufactured goods, and foreign markets gradually becoming bare. In fact, we 
are in such astate, that any day we may emerge from the depths of despair to the 
height of prosperity. In my last Saturday’s communication, I stated that there 
was a fair amount of orders from the United States for manufactures: I have since 
ascertained that they were unprecedentedly large. This is another good feature 
of the time. The fear now is, that the increasing pressure may deter the leadi 
houses from coming under obligation: if they do execute their commissions, 
the Americans should continue prosperous, they will send specie and produce to 
pay for goods, and thus eventually bring round a healthy state of things.” 

All the cotton-mills in Lancaster have been for some time back working 
short time. It is rumoured that Messrs. Greg and Co. will shortly resume 
full time.—Kendal Mercury. 

Yesterday forenoon, a number of unemployed factory operatives walked 
in procession through Blackburn, with a drum and fife at their head. A 
meeting of the unemployed on Blakely Moor was spoken of, but did not 
take place at the time stated— Manchester Guardian, Wednesday. 

The contractors for the London and North-Western Railway have al- 
ready discharged 2,500 men, and are about to discharge a still larger num- 
ber. On Saturday last, one contractor on the Great Western line gave 
notice to 1,400 men. In Laneashire, the works in hand are almost wholly 
stopped, and about 10,000 men are already dismissed. On the whole up 
to Saturday last, at least 30,000 navigators had been discharged; and it is 
estimated that before the end of the present month that number will be 
doubled. 

The shipbuilders of Sunderland having proposed to reduce their carpen- 
ters’ wages from 27s. to 24s. a week, the men have struck, and are now 
idle. The reason for the proposed reduction was “the pressure on the 


| money-market.” 


We have now had no large failure in Liverpool for upwards of a week; 
and though the amount of business doing is much reduced, yet a better 
feeling exists, and on several articles there is a moderate increase of price. 
The general conviction is that we have reached the lowest point as to 
prices, and that things are likely to mend gradually. The payments up 
to this day (the 4th) are large, but after they have been made the pressure 
will decrease. We hear that one of our private banks, which greatly di- 
minished its business recently, is now discounting freely.—Liverpool Times, 
Thursday. 

A meeting of the directors and shareholders of the Royal Bank of Liver- 
pool was held on Saturday; Mr. Josias Booker presiding. Mr. Alderman 
Thompson of London was present. The business commenced with the 
reading of a Report made by a Committee of Shareholders, appointed on the 
The Report ascribed the suspension of the Bank to the fact 
that a large portion of the paid-up capital had been absorbed in advances 
to Messrs. Barton, Islam, and Higginson. Large advances had been made 
to other parties of so inconvertible a character as to be unavailable for 
banking purposes. The ostensibie assets of the Bank far exceeded the 
liabilities; and confidence was expressed in the validity of the different 
securities. The report recommended an immediate call of 100/. a share 
in order to discharge the claims of depositors. 

The statement of account appended to the report is arranged in a man- 
ner which renders it difficult to extract the results ; and we therefore give 
it entire. [The manner in which certain items figure in different parts of 


| the account is remarkable: for instance, what appears to be a building 


debt of 25,000/. is smuggled in among the assets! ] 
STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE ROYAL BANK O1 
OCTOBER 22, 1847. 


LIVERPOOL, 
















Capital paid up «....-.++++. £646,350 0 0 
Reserved sarplus fund. ... 100,000 0 O 
Contingency fund ....-seeccescceeececeeeeeeeveeeseees 44,125 1 8 
Valuation of bank buildings... «+... 00 eeeeeeeee 65,000 
Less amount not liquidated «..-+...0eee.eeees 25,000 
40,000 0 0 
Profits since June estimated at «006+ -ececeereeree eeeee 30,000 0 0 
£360,475 1 8 
ASSETS. 
Cash and Dills .....ceescecccevcensecs Or ecccccccccccocs 143,617 13) (6 
Dormant aCcOuntS «1.606. ceceseecccececeeeccesveees s+» 116,289 11 O 
Current QACCOUMIS. oc crccccccccccccsccccccecesecegeseces 1,500,847 0 4 
Royal Bank buildings «...++++++ 65,000 
Protits since June, estimated at..+eeeeeeceeees +» 80,00 
— 95,000 0 0 
21,855,754 4 10 
LIABILITIES, 
On deposit account. .++..sseeceeeeeeeeees 645,967 7 9 
Om current GIO «.ccccccccccccceccccccce 349,311 15 5 
995,279 3 2 
BSTIMATED LOSSES. 
On unpaid DUNS «... 6 eee eee e eee e eee enees 37,240 6 2 
On ascertained bad debts .......eeeecceeee 30,936 12 6 
Depreciation Of s@CUritles. «++ e-+ eee eeeees 42,955 10 0 
Total estimate loss......scesssesees 111,136 8 8 
Balance of capital remaining.......++++0+ 749,338 13. 0 
860475 1 8 
Z£1,885,7)4 410 


A report was also read from three of the directors of 1846 on the ques- 
tion of management. It expressed “ bitter regret and keen disappointment” 
at the present position of the Bank. The stoppage had been caused by an 
overweening confidence in the stability of one great mercantile house. 
That confidence had not been shared by Mr. Chaffers, the manager: when 
on the eve of departure from home on account of ill health, he earnestly 
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remonstrated against any further advances to those parties. At that time, 
the debt was only one-third of its present amount. During Mr. Chaffers’s 
absence, the chairman, Sir Thomas Brancker, undertook the duties of 
manager. Implicitly relying on the stability of the house in question, 
and on the integrity and good faith of the principal of the firm, “he was 
led on by‘degrees to make advances, even in the face of promises unfulfilled, 
until the amount was literally too overwhelming to contemplate; and the 
firm was then upheld lest the bank itself should go down.” 

“Tn thus adverting to the name of Sir Thomas Brancker,” says th’ report, 
“we have no wish to cast an undue share of blame upon him; but it is right that 
the proprietors should know that we were not acquainted with the details of the 
transactions as they occurred. Whilst Mr. Chaffers was at home Sir Thomas 
Brancker alone was admitted to a knowledge of the accounts of the customers; 
during his absence Sir Thomas alone possessed this knowledge. But we are bound 
to confess that Sir Thomas Brancker did occasionally consult us in reference to 
this account, and that we beheld with consternation its increasing amount. 

“In the steps taken from time to time by Sir Thomas Brancker alone, as well 
as those taken with our sanction, we can solemnly assure the proprietors everything 
was done as was supposed at the time for the best. We now see, however, that 
the resort to concessions, where firmness against encroachments ought alone to 
have been displayed, was a grievous error of judgment, and one which we shall 
never cease to deplore.” 

After some discussion, the report of the Committee was received, and 
thanks were voted. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson was very severe on the conduct of the di- 
tectors— 

That gross mismanagement had occurred could not be denied; and he wanted 
words to express his indignation when he found that nearly all the subscribed 
capital of the bank had been most imprudently advanced to one mercantile firm. 
Much blame was attached to Sir Thomas Brancker, the managing director in the 
absence of Mr. Chaffers; and although he did not know Sir Thomas Brancker, 
he thought he had a right, in the name of the proprietors, who had invested their 
capital in perfect faith that it would not be wasted—in the name of the de- 
positors, who had confided their money to them in the assurance that it would be 
Secure—nay, further, in the name of all classes of the community, who had been 
outraged by the proceedings of the directors—to demand from Sir Thomas 
Brancker an explanation of the reasons which induced him, in defiance of all 

rudence, to benlins the bank in such difficulties, after Mr. Chaffers, the manager, 

objected to any further advance being made, and when an advance of above 

100,0002. had already been made, for which, however, at that time he understood 
the bank held a large security. 

Sir Thomas Brancker, much moved, made this explanation— 

When the illness of Mr. Chaffers, the manager, rendered it necessary for him 
to leave Liverpool, and the onerous duties of that gentleman devolved upon him, 
Sir Thomas found that a large advance had already been made. From the re- 
presentation of MrsHigginson, and knowing his extensive mercantile connexions, 
and firmly believing-that he was capable of redeeming all his engagements, he had 
provided for Mr. Higginson’s acceptances ; and from his previous knowledge of that 
gentleman he had no reason to doubt his assurances. Security, however, to a 
considerable extent, had been obtained; but Mr. Higginson held a large stock of 
cotton; and from the opinion taken from most competent judges, some of whom 
were then in that room and could be appealed to, it was evident that cotton, 
which was then rising in the market, was likely to rise still higher, and that Mr. 
Higginson, by realizing, would be in a position to refund to the bank the amount 
he owed, and which was then about 250,0001. This, however, did not prove to be 
the case; and as just at that period another bank suffered through the failure of 
Messrs. Stockdale, both Limself and the other directors were of opinion that if 
Mr. Higginson were to be stopped it might, in the then excited state of public feel- 
ing, be detrimental to the interests of the bank; and as Mr. Higginson continued 
to be the holder of much produce, and was paying in a large amount of bills, the 
balance still increased, aon various circumstances to which he need not allude had 
insensibly swelled it tothe amount then named. He assured the meeting, that it 
was to hima source of the deepest regret that what had been done for the best had 

‘oved so injurious; and nobody suffered so much as he did. He was himself the 
argest holder of shares of any one connected with the bank, and he held them all 
to thatday. He had never sold or transferred one, and although his loss would be 
most severe he had been determined to stand or fall with the bank; and he most 
deeply lamented that, by an error of judgment, and listening to the representations 
of one whose word he had at that time no reason to doubt, he had, so far as he 
was concerned, been the means of increasing the advances made, and which, he 
admitted, was most injudicious. It ought, however, to be recollected, that the ad- 
vances were increased after he ceased to control the monetary affairs of the bank. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson avowed himself dissatisfied with the ex- 
planation. He again severely censured the management; and thought that 
the affairs of the bank ought to be wound up: an opinion which he sub- 
sequently embodied in a motion. 

Mr. J. Cooper blamed the directors for their mismanagement, but he also 
blamed the proprietors for neglecting to look after their own business— 

He had alwavs thought the directors were sharp enough and keen enough; but 
now he found that he had been mistaken. He had on various occasions wanted 
an advance of a few hundred pounds for various building societies; but such had 
been the closefistedness of the directors or the manager, that, although in the ca- 
pacity of a trustee of those societies he had offered to deposit deeds of real proper- 
ty as a bond fide security, he had always been refused the advances he sought 

or, until he gave his own personal security into the bargain. That the directors 
could make such large advances on the one hand while they were so closefisted | 
on the other, did seem to him to savour somewhat of favouritism. 

Mr. Samuel Holme moved as an amendment to Mr. Alderman Thomp- | 
son’s proposal, that a committc: of seven be appointed to take into con- | 
sideration whether the bank oug!it to be resuscitated or not, and to adopt 
measures for liquidating the cluins of the depositors. 

The amendment was carried by a majority of ten to one; and the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 





A meeting of depositors in the bank was held on Thursday. The at- 
tendance was numerous, and the proceedings were of a much quicter cha- 
racter than had been expected. ‘The chairman stated that the amount of 
the deposits in the bank at the time of its suspension was rather above | 
600,000/; and a circular letter had been addressed to the depositors in- 
quiring whether they were content to receive payment of the amount by 
four iustalments—the first in cash, and the remainder at intervals of three 
months, with five per cent interest. To this application replies had been 
received from parties representing 300,000/. of the deposits, assenting to these 
terms: about 39,000/. had been demanded in full at once, and the depositors 
for the remainder had not intimated their wishes. Under these circum- 
stances, the meeting discussed the propriety of supporting the directors by 
not calling for any further security than the known respectability of the 
proprietary: but it was strongly urged, that the rate of interest proposed | 
to be allowed, namely five per cent, was not so large as the depositors had | 
aright to expect. After some discussion, a motion was carried that a claim | 


| mine. 


| yet to come. 
| the world wants any man. 


| (Loud cheers.) 1 say this to you, because you and I have been old friends. 


to the meeting of proprietors to be held on Saturday; and it appears very 
probable that these terms will be acceded to, as upwards of 400,0001. of the 
deposits would then reraain in the bank, 


The annual Municipal elections in all the corporate cities and boroughs in 
England and Wales tcok place on Monday. The proceedings have presented 
less interest than on any former occasion; and very slight changes have oc- 
curred in the constitution of the different bodies. At Nottingham, contrary 
to general expectation, there was a contest in every ward. The result has 
been, as usual, in favour of the Whigs; but the Conservatives claim a 
triumph in having succeeded in returning two Conservative Councillors, 
in the persons of Mr. John Bowley and Mr. T. H. Smith. The former 
acted during the last election as Mr. Walter's nominator, and the latter as 
the chairman of his committee. 


Active measures are taken in different parts of England and Wales for 
carrying out the provisions ofa recent act of Parliament relating to pauper 
lunatics. Under this law new asylums are to be erected in the different 
counties; and where the number of patients does not justify the erection 
of a special building, two or more counties are to divide the cost of a luna- 
tic hospital. It would appear from the discussion at a recent Quarter- 
Sessions, that insanity is increasing in a greater ratio than can be accounted 
for by the increase of population. 

A numerous meeting assembled at Birmingham on Tuesday, to take 
measures for presenting a testimonial to the Reverend James Prince Lee, 
the new Bishop of Manchester, in commemoration of his services as Head 
Master of King Edward the Sixth’s School. The Mayor of Birmingham 
presided. Among those present were the Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Raphale 
tke Jewish Rabbi, Mr. Spooner, M.P., Mr. Scholefield, M.P., and a large 
number of the local authorities and manufacturers. Resolutions were 
passed, expressing in strong terms the respect and esteem entertained for 
the reverend gentleman; and 300/. was subscribed in the hall. 


A public meeting was held in the Town-hall of Bath, on Thursday, for 
the purpose of presenting to Mr. Roebuck a memorial in acknowledgment 
of his services during fifteen years as Member for the borough. Admiral 
Gordon presided; and the hall was densely crowded in every part; the 
assembly showing the utmost interest in the proceedings. Mr. George 
Edwards read an address from the subscribers to the memorial, expressing 
regret at Mr. Roebuck’s late defeat, and the hope that he might one day be 
again Member for Bath. The chairman then presented the memorial. It 
consisted of a small oak cabinet, carved with figures emblematical of Mr. 
Roebuck’s political life; and inside the cabinet was a purse of 500 sove- 
reigns, subscribed by electors of Bath. In returning thanks, Mr. Roebuck 
not inappropriately retraced the ground of his political opinions, to which 
he manfully adhered. He warned the electors, that such a defeat as he had 
received after faithful and independent service would tend to drive men 
into the ranks of faction— 

“It happened that I did not ally myself toa party. I did not ally myself 
either to the party of Sir Robert Peel or to the party of Lord John Russell. I 
allied myself with the party of the people. (Great cheering.) Now, Sir, if I 
had allied myself with Sir Robert Peel's party, doubtless I should have acquired 
a great deal more power, a great deal more consideration, and a great deal more 
wealth, than I at present enjoy. But I should have been forced through all those 
various and tortuous changes of opinion which distinguish a very clever and very 
admirable person doubtless, but which distinguish Sir Robert Peel in a way that 
I do not desire to be distinguished. Well, then, if I could not ally myself with 
Sir Robert Peel and the Conservative forty, ‘Why,’ my opponents say, ‘did you 
not ally yourself with the Whigs?’ Why, for the very same reason—that I did 
did not agree with them, and because they, instead of me, have been obliged to 
change. (Loud cheering.) Step by step, trom the hour in which I first opposed 
the Whigs in Bath in the person of Mr. Hobhouse, up to the present time, they 
have come round, gradually and slowly, very unwillingly, but assuredly 
they have come round, to the opinion I then expressed; and if any one chooses 
to take the expression of my opinion as printed and circulated in the Pa 
1832, he will be perfectly astounded to find how few of the propositions then made b 
me are even impugned by the Conservatives of this very Conservative town. Well, 
then, it is not my opinions, but it is myself. As my gallant friend has already said, 
certain parties wish me to be in the House of Commons, but they do not wish me 
to be Member for Bath. Now the truth is, these gentlemen have formed peculiar 
notions of the business of a representative. They fancy that they have got the right 
man now; and I wish them joy of the selection. They fancy that it is the busi- 
ness of a representative in Parliament to forward the balls and assemblies, and to 
bring down visiters to Bath. Now that does not enter into my consideration. I 
had no notion that I had anything to do with the balls of Bath, and I had no no- 
tion that I had anything to do with the card-tables of Bath. Ionly thought I had 
to deal with the general interests of the community as their representative. Well, 
then, in consequence of the peculiarity in my views of my own position, I did not 
ally myself to any political party in thestate, but I threw myself on the people. (Loud 
cheers.) The man who takes such a course, and disregards the ties of party, has 
not only an up-hill game all his life to fight, but he gains no power, no considera- 
tion, and he is enabled to do little good; and therefore future politicians will be 
driven into the arms of party men; and the result of the election of Bath, if it 
have any result at all, will have that tendency upon public inen.” 

Mr. Roebuck intimated, that at some future period he might renew his 
labours in Parliament— 

“Tt behoves every one of us to take his ~ in the coming time, and I will take 

I do not hope or wish to be called upon in Parliament for some time to 
I hope that I may be permitted perfect quiet and privacy for years 
But I am not one of those who vainly assume to themselves that 
When I think fit, and when I think I may be of ser- 
vice, I will without hesitation launch myself again on the sea of public life. 
My 


rhaps take some in- 


come. 


political life has been passed as your servant, and you will 
terest in knowing what my future course may be. Then I will tell you. The 
conduct which has been pursued towards me will not influence mine. The same 
adherence to principle will, I hope, distinguish my future as it has my past ca- 
reer. 1 will not ally myself to any party, however flattering, however grateful it 
may be to my personal interest to do so. But I have no doubt that the time will 
come when some persons may ask me to be their representative; and, as I repre- 
sented you faithfully, advocating the great public interests of the country, so will 
I endeavour to represent them. Though I have been defeated on the present oc- 
casion, I have not been cowed. Those who opposed me have not softened 
their asperity—they have not assuaged their anger nor their resentment, 
and they have not conciliated the feelings; but I do hope and trust, that 
in my fellow countrymen I shall find support in the great principle of 
civil and religious liberty, without reference to any party in the state, 
and, without consideration of any individual of those parties, that I may find for 
myself some place of usefulness, some situation of benefit to my fellow countrymen, 
in the House of Commons. (Cheers.) But when I say place and position, I 


for six per cent, until payment of the deposits in full, should be submitted | don’t mean official place or official position, but that moral influence which any 
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man—any honest man might exercise, and which I hope to exercise some day as 
the representative of my fellow countrymen. And if that time should come, I 
shall be prepared to carry out all those great principles which I have hitherto 
adopted. I sincerely hope and trust we shall have a reconstruction of parties in | 
this country; but above all, that we shall break down that family compact by | 
which the country is enthralled, and by which the councils of the Crown and the 
councils of the nation are influenced. There must no longer be a ban upon such 
men as Cobden, and government must no longer be an appanage to party.” 

The meeting broke up with “three cheers for Roebuck.” 





A singular discovery has been made in Liverpool. In 1840, Mr. Bibby, a mer- 
chant, was found drowned in a pond at Aintree, six miles from Liverpool, and 
three from his own residence; there were no rsarks of violence on the body, but 
the gentleman’s watch was missing; he had dined out the preceding evening, and | 
had taken freely of wine. No trace could be found of robber or murderer. Last | 
week, a stranger took a watch to Messrs. Roskell, the watchmakers in Liverpool, | 
to be repaired. On looking at it, they discovered that the original number had 
been defaced, and another substituted. On further examination, they found their | 
own private mark placed on the watch when they repaired it for the late Mr. 
Bibby. On Saturday the stranger called for the watch; and on being ques- | 
tioned, it was traced to a disreputable character, the keeper of a disorderly house. 
Two men have been taken into custody. 

Mary Ann Wilkes, the Birmingham murderess of her children, is reported to have | 
died “ literally a violent death,” in the greatest agony of body and mind. At the | 
inquest held on herself, the surgeons at Queen's Hospital described the cause of | 
death, and the woman's conduct while under their care. She complained of her 
sufferings from poverty, and that she had been rudely treated when she applied to | 
the Guardians for aid—she was “ pushed abruptly from the door”: there were no 
indications of a disordered mind: she said little about her children. The Reverend 
J. C. Miller stated, that Mrs. Wilkes confessed to him that she had killed the 
children, about two o'clock in the morning: her motive seemed to be her straitened 
circumstances, not positive destitution. After deliberating fur an hour and a half, 
the Jury found a verdict of “ Felo de se,” two dissenting. It is mentioned that 
on the mantel-piece in the woman's house was found the play of Hamlet, opened 
at the concluding passage, where Horatio gives directions for the disposal of the 
many corpses with which the stage is covered—* Give order that these bodies,” &c. 

A plate-layer on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway has been killed at 
Eccles. He was at work on the line, when a train approached; he did not notice 
it till it was close to him: there was time for him to avoid it even then, but the 
danger paralyzed him, and in a second or two he was struck dead. 


IRELAND. 


The Irish Council had their meeting at Dublin on Tuesday, under their 
new title of “ National Council of Distress and Safety.” The meeting 
was held in the Rotunda. Mr. Henry Grattan, M.P., was called to the 
chair; and after a few observations from him, Mr. O'Gorman Mahon 
moved, and Mr. John O'Connell seconded a resolution, that the Members 
assembled should retire for the purpose of discussing the various plans, 
with a view to their being submitted for the consideration of the public on 
a future day. 

The Members met on Wednesday, in the City Assembly House. 
Among those who were present, in addition to the gentlemen that attended 
on the previous day, were Mr. Maurice O'Connell, Mr. Morgan John 
O'Connell, Mr. Daniel O'Connell, Sir Lucius O’Brien, Mr. Monsell of Ter- 
voe, and Mr. George Moore. Although the meeting was private, the ge- 
neral results of the proceedings have transpired. It was resolved that Go- 
vernment should be called upon to complete the roads that have been left 
in an unfinished state, to employ people in making the earthworks of 
railways, to advance money on loan to companies for that purpose, and to 
establish public granaries. Some other resolutions were referred to a com- 
mittee. In the course of the deliberations, a suggestion was thrown out, 
that if the Government did not accede to the demands, the Members pre- 
sent should oppose them on every occasion, commencing with the motion 
for the Address: but this suggestion was not adopted. The meeting ad- 
journed till Friday. 

There was the usual meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday; 
Captain Greene, M.P., presiding. Among other things, Mr. John O’Con- 
nell assured the meeting that the condition of Ireland should come under 
the consideration of Parliament in the short session to begin on the 18th— 
in spite of the Times. Rent 377. 





The Poor-law administration is by no means in a hopeful state. Ac- 
cording to the Cork Examiner— 

“ The Skibbereen workhouse, built for 800, is shut—holding 1,340 paupers 
within its walls, and incapable of holding more. The beggary of that vast and 
deplorable district must look elsewhere. Te will increase fourfold in a few months 
and where shall it look? Unless pestilence shall diminish the occupants of the 
Skibbereen workhouse, the besieging paupers cannot get a meal of stirabout out 
of it. A deputation from Skibbereen has gone to the Lord-Lieutenant. The Re 
verend Mr. Harrington, of Berehaven, has informsd us of the miserable and omi- 
nous state of the people there. As in Skibbereen, the workhouse accommodation 
is stretched to near its utmost—and must soon cease. In Bantry and Killarney 
the story is the same. The Boards of Guardians are in a state of apprehension 
all over the country, particularly the coast country.” 

The Sligo Journal describes a similar state of things at the Union Work- 
house— 

“ The house has more than its full complement of inmates. On Tuesday last, 
between two and three hundred men, women, and children, assembled at the en- 


| its operations. 





trance-gate, in the midst of a torrent of rain, clamouring for relief or employment. 
On the gate being opened for Captain Gilbert, Government Inspector, the crowd 
rushed forward to the workhouse. Mr. Savage, the Master, was sent to acquaint 
the men who were seeking employment, that, by making application to the Chair- 
man and Guardians, they would at once be admitted. Few, however, took ad- 
vantage of the offer; as they seemed to prefer taking a chance for casual work, of 
which there is at present a deplorable prospect.” 

While the Guardians of the Kanturk Union were in deliberation, on 
Tuesday sennight, a mob of many hundred persons attempted to take the 
workhouse by storm. ‘The military and police succeeded in checking the 
attempt, amidst a shower of stones, and captured some of the ringleaders. | 
The mob tried to rescue the prisoners; and were only deterred by the 
threat that the Riot Act would be read and the troops ordered to fire. 
They then marched off, followed by the military. 

“ A strange fact,” observes the Cork Examiner, “more powder was purchased 
by these out-door relief folks on that day than was sold for the previous year in 

town of Kanturk. The Messrs. Bruce and Barry, J.P.s, from whose’ neigh- 
bourhood the principal number of this troublesome mob were, gave them 2/. to 
purchase bread; the greater portion of which they applied _to supply themselves 
with powder and ball. We are come to an awful crisis. The present expendi- 


ture of the union exceeds 5002. per week; whence are the means to sustain this 
to be supplied ?” 

The resistance to the collection of poor-rates is spreading— 

“ The opposition to the poor-rate in the electoral divisions of Arles and Shrole,’ 
says the Carlow Sentinel, “ continues with unabated virulence; so much so, that 
the law js rendered inoperative by a movement at once general and systematic in 
Rescues continue to take place. Magistrates grant informations 
against the violators of the law; who either traverse in prox. or rely upon the 
sympathies of juries interested in the success of the movement. Thus, unless the 
Government put forth its strength and crush this opposition by the strong arm of 
the Executive, the Poor-law will become a dead letter; the union will become em- 
barrassed, and the poor of the defaulting electoral divisions left to their fate. The 
Board of Guardians have very properly thrown the onus on the Government, and 
it remains to be seen what measures the Government will adopt to meet this com- 
bination.” 

The resistance to rent continues in the county of Down. A receiver 
under the Court was forcibly resisted, and compelled to abandon the dis- 
traint. One of the persons concerned in the outrage is described as a 
farmer of the better class. Near Newry, a similar occurrence is recorded : 


| a large party of armed men beat the bailiffs, and compelled them to give up 


the property under seizure. Warrants were issued against eighteen of the 
offenders; but only two could be captured, although two officers and forty 
constables were engaged in pursuing them. 

A correspondent of the Sligo Champion, writing of Kilree parish, de- 
nounces the conduct of some of the landlords, who, “ heedless of their 
duties, are enforcing even to the last farthing their rights.” Among others, 
Loré De Freyne is accused of having recommenced his campaign of ejec- 
tion. The people are first offered sums varying from 2/. to 51. to raze 
themselves “the homes of their ancestors for centuries”; but that offer is 


| accompanied with an intimation that it will otherwise be done for them. 


“Even the proverbially kind and indulgent Lord Palmerston,” says the 
writer, “ has been affected with the mania of depopulation,” and has been 
ejecting in Coolavin. Mr. M. Phillips, of Roosky, is accused of distraining 
on Sunday. The writer concludes by asking, “ What shall become of us?” 

“On last week two tons and seven hundreds of meal were distributed in this 
barony. The objects to be relieved should, by agreement, be of neither 

tatoes nor oats. The closest, examination was made by the persons selected 
to distribute this charitable donation; still, three hundred householders, with their 
families, constituting a ome of fifteen hundred individuals, entitied to a 
portion of it, were found in the parish of Kilree alone. This class has, up to the 
period, subsisted on cabbages and on turnips: this resource being exhausted 
whence are they to be succoured? By a tantalizing Poor-law they are promised 
relief, but when they apply to the district Relief-officer, he has no assistance to 
afford; and when they present themselves at the poor-house, they are informed it 
is equally as good for them to* perish in their cabins as to be its starved inmates. 
What, then, shall become of these wretched creatures ? There will, I fear, be effected 
by their hardships, and through the instrumentality of the landlords, a rising of 
the people, destructive of every bond of society.” 


The provincial papers contain accounts of outrages of all descriptions— 
firing at men and horses, carrying off cattle, &c. 

In Roscommon, the murderers have despatched a gentleman whose character 
was so excellent that the crime has caused unusual excitement, in Dublin at least. 
The following account is dated from Strokestown, on Tuesday night. “ As Major 
Mahon was returning home from a meeting of the Board of Guardians of Ros- 
common Union, this evening, he was shot dead by an assassin, about four miles 
from Strokestown. Major Mahon has been in possession of the Hartland property 
for a couple of years. The tenants owed three years’ rent, amounting to 30,000 
At first the tenants refused either to pay rent, till the land, or give it up. Last 
year, however, a large portion of them agreed to leave the country; and Major 

Jahon, at his own expense, chartered two vessels and sent a number of the 
tenantry to America. Long, however, before this occurred, it was well known in 
the country that Major Mahon was a doomed man. His name stood first upon a 
list of twelve gentlemen, all of whom have been doomed to death on account of 
their refusal to continue the conacre system. The failure of the potato crop saved 
them for the time. As Major Mahon has been taken off, there is little doubt that 
other gentlemen will soon follow. Major Mahon, within the last few days, was 
publicly denounced, in one of the reports to head-quarters, as an absentee, and 
one who refused to contribute to the local subscriptions of the neighbourhood.” 
Another account agrees in the main particulars with this; but adds, that Major 
Mahon was attacked by two assassins; the piece of one missed fire, the contents 
¢ the other gun lodged in the victim’s breast; he exclaimed “0 God!” and was 
ead. 


One Flynn has been murdered while returning home from the fair of Newtown- 
hamilton, in Armagh: he was stabbed to the heart. Three men are in custody. 

Another of those murders for which the general possession of arms by the pea- 
santry gives so much facility is reported in the Limerick Chronicle. While 
Michael Walsh, steward and caretaker to Mr. O'Callaghan of Ballynahinch, was 
going along the high road near Scariff, at eight in the morning, he was fired at 
from behind a wall, and killed: two bullets entered his head. The reports of the 


| guns were heard by persons near at hand; but the assassins got off undiscovered. 





SCOTLAND. 

As in England, the Municipal elections on the Ist instant passed off with 
very little interest. The Edinburgh Town-Council is unchanged in its 
political composition; in Glasgow only three wards were contested; the 
same dulness prevailed elsewhere; and although some “ excitement” is 
reported in Paisley, the grounds of it are not made intelligible to the dis- 
taut reader. 

Lord John Russell's inauguration as Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
has been further postponed. A communication from Lord John expresses 
his extreme regret that the state of public business makes it impossible for 
him to visit Glasgow, with due regard to his official duties. 

The trade of Paisley is beginning to participate in the general depression 
that prevails over the country. For the last two weeks the number of peo- 
ple out of employment has been considerable, and they are very rapidly 
on the increase. This arises not so much from the want of sales or of 


| orders in the mean time, as from the general distrust that prevails, and the 


impossibility of making a living profit after paying the high rate of discount 
that is charged. We are inclined to hope for the best, but we are sorry to 
say that present appearances hold out the prospect of a very gloomy winter 
both for the manufacturer and the operative.—Aenjrewshire Reformer. 

The fever in Edinburgh is still outrunning all effects to check it— 

“ The Infirmary,” says the Edinburgh Weekly Express, “ is crammed in every 
corner, and beds are bespoken beforehand in anticipation of the death or con- 
valescence of the occupants. Surgeon Square is full. The Industrial School will 
hold 120 patients; it is expected to be full ina short time. The Cit Board 
have 74 patients at their own houses, and the cry of the officials is still for more 
rooin. 
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Foreign and Colonial. 

SwitzerLanp.—The Journal des Débats publishes, in an extraordinary 
edition, a report of the last effort made by the Deputies of the several 
Cantons to arrange their differences amicably. ‘ 

On the evening of the 27th October, a conference took place between 
deputations selected on both sides. ‘The Canton of St. Gall acted as me- 
diator: its Deputy, M. Noeft, proposed to refer the question of the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits to the Pope. M. Bernard Meyer, on behalf of the Son- 
derbund, acceded to this; and an arrangement seeming probable on such 
basis, the meeting adjourned to allow the Deputies to consult their friends. 
In the mean time, the meeting of the Diet was postponed until the 29th. 


The deputations again met on the 28th; and the Deputy of Lucerne re- | 


newed, in the name of the Sonderbund, the proposition of M. Noeft. M. 
Munzinger objected, that the arbitration of the Pope would not be accepted 
by the Protestant Cantons; and M. Furrer declared that the Diet could 
only go so far as to consent that the Seven Cantons should send 
a deputation to Rome to solicit his Holiness to recall the Jesuits. 
M. Bernard Meyer replied, that such a measure would be su- 
perfluous, as the Cantons had already the power of removing them; 
and he asked what guarantee the majority would offer for the independence 
of the Cantonal sovereignty, if the Jesuits were dismissed as required? 
To this no reply was given. M. Meyer again proposed that a negotiation 
should be opened with the Diet, based upon the proposition of a reference 
to the Pope, but without laying down such reference as an ultimatum; 
both parties in the mean time to disband their troops. To this M. Furrer 


demurred on the part of the Diet; adding, that the Diet had no propo- 


sition to make, but merely desired to hear what the Deputies of the League 
had to propose. On this, M. Bernard Meyer rose and said—* It only re- 
mains for us to depart. Your plan is evident, and we will not consent to 
be rendered accomplices to it. You answer for nothing, pledge yourselves 
to nothing. Your only purpose in negotiating is to gain time to concen- 


trate your forces; and, when they are ready, they will fall upon us and | 


crush us. We must not play such a game.” The Deputies thereupon 
rose, and separated. 

On the following day, in the Diet, the same propositions were formally 
put, aud rejected by a majority of 12. The Deputy from Lucerne then 
read to the Diet, in the name of the Seven Cantons, a solemn declaration, 
couched in temperate language, defending the course pursued by the 
League. This done, the Deputies of the Sonderbund rose together, left 
the assembly in a body, and immediately afterwards quitted Berne, for 


their respective Cantons. 


The news that the conference had failed created much commotion at | 


Geneva. ‘The courier who brought the news also carried the instructions 
from the Vorort to call out the contingent. Some battalions, with artillery, 
had already marched; and in the Canton of Vaud, so great was the excite- 
ment that already 13,000 men were under arms. 
two armies was expected to take place from hour to hour; but no orders 
for attack had been given on either side. 

The legislative body of Neufchatel, which met on the 29th, decided, 


by a vote of 73 against 12, that the troops of that Canton should not | 


march against the Sonderbund. Bale City has taken the same position. 


The Austrian Minister in Switzerland had retired. Before doing so, he 


addressed a letter to the Berne Gazette, for the purpose of correcting a mis- 
taken report made by the authorities of Zurich on the subject of his with- 
drawal. M. Kaiserfeld declared that his Government had given him orders 
to quit Switzerland the moment that hostilities should break out; and he 
further declared, that in such a state of things the Austrian Government, if it 


wished to have a representative to the Diet, ought also to have one at the | 


Sonderbund. M. Kaiserfeld has taken up his residence at Feldkirch, in 


the Voralberg. The Prussian Minister had retired to Neufchatel; having | 


J addressed to the Government of Berne, in the name of King 
rederick William, the expression of a wish that the troops should not be 
called out. 

IraLty.—Letters from Rome announce the return of Cardinal Ferretti 
to that city, on the 20th October. The population went out to meet him, 
and escorted him to the Quirinal. 

On the 22d, the arrest was taken off the Prince of Canino. 

The result of Chekib Effendi’s mission to Rome has been, that the Pope, 
moved by the Sultan’s solicitations that the Christians of Lebanon should be 


under the protection of the Holy See, has reéstablished the office of Patri- | 


arch of Jerusalem. The trust has been confided to a missionary priest. 

There have been some slight popular disturbances at Turin, but nothing 
serious has resulted. 

The Sardinian Government has submitted to the Council of State pro- 
jeets of law for the suppression of riotous assemblages, for the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court of Cassation, for a revision and a liberal con- 
struction of the tariff-customs of duties, and for a postal reform, including 
a delivery of letters on Sundays. 

The Patria of Florence, dated the 26th October, announces the entrance 
of the Modenese troops into Fivizzano, by way of Gullicano. The Mo- 
denese Commissioner Azzi took possession in the face of a protest from 
the Tuscan Commissioner Bianchini. 

The insurrection in Naples seems for the time to be suppressed. 

Srarx.—Another Ministerial change has occurred at Madrid. On the 
24th October, the Gazette gave to the world Royal decrees relieving 
General Narvaez from the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and appointing the 
Duke de Sotomayor as his successor. Seftor Beltrand de Lis has been 
gazetted as Minister of Marine. Narvaez still retains the Presidency of 
the Council, and is about to take the War Department in addition to it. 
Seftor Olivan succeeds General Ros de Olano as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion; and Ros goes as Governor-General to the Philippine Islands. (Queen 
Christina is said to rule everything in Madrid, and some think that she is 
endeavouring to get rid of Narvaez himself. 

Meanwhile, the farce of reconciliation goes on in the Palace. The 
Queen, described as looking serious and out of spirits, drives about in an 
open carriage with her husband; who has grown exceedingly fat. 

Inp1a.—The extraordinary express in anticipation of the overland mail 


has arrived, bringing intelligence from Bombay to the 30th September. | 
From Calcutta the dates are to the 16th, and from Madras to the 20th of | 


the same month. 
The utmost tranquillity prevailed throughout India. 


The Governor-General was to leave the hills early in October. Pro- 


A collision between the | 





| Oude. The King was to be offered a handsome pension, On condition of 
his ceding all political authority into our hands; or in the event of his re- 
fusal, the alternative of being left entirely to his own resources by the 
| withdrawal of our support. The Nizam’s Government was to be made the 
| subject of a somewhat similar offer. 

In the Punjaub, the removal of the Ranee had not caused the slightest 
popular commotion. The Durbar had issued two proclamations, one abo- 
lishing infanticide and suttee, and the other announcing the suppression of 
forced labour. The state of Colonel Lawrence's health was such as to re- 
quire a visit to England. According to report, his post would be filled in 
the mean time by Sir Frederick Currie. 

Mr. Pringle, of the Civil Service, had replaced Sir Charles Napier in 
Scinde, with the rank of Commissioner, and a salary of 6,000/. 

Doongur Singh, the Dacoit chief, had at length been captured in Raj- 
pootana. 

Both at Calcutta and Madras there was some improvement in trade. 





SPliscellaneous. 

A Supplement to the Gazette, published on Saturday evening, contains 
a proclamation further proroguing Parliament from the 11th to the 18th of 
November, then to assemble “ for the despatch of divers urgent and im- 
portant affairs.” 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening of the session will probably be de- 
livered on Tuesday the 23d; the previous days being devoted to the swear- 
| ing-in of Members, and other formal preliminaries. 

A move is announced as having taken place in the Colonial Office: 
Mr. Stephen has been made a Privy Councillor, and was sworn in on 
Saturday; and yesterday the 7imes made this statement— 
| _ “ Mr. Merivale has been appointed Assistant Under Secretary of State for the 
| Colonies, in the room of Mr. Stephen; whose retirement was announced a few 
days since. Mr. Merivale is said to be an able lawyer, and, as the author of 
‘ Lectures on Colonization,’ is favourably known to the public.” 

It is generally remarked, however, that Mr. Stephen's retirement has 
not been formally announced—in the various announcements it has 
| been mentioned prospectively; and that Mr. Merivale’s title, “ Assistant 
| Under Secretary,” is a peculiar innovation: he is said to be appointed “in 
| the room of Mr. Stephen”; but Mr. Stephen was “ Under Secretary,” not 
| “ Assistant Under Secretary.” No explanation of these facts is given; but 
there seems to be no doubt that Mr. Stephen is to retire, if he has not 
virtually done so already. 

“ A meeting of the noblemen and gentlemen of the Country party in the 
new Parliament is invited to assemble at the residence of Lord Stanley on 
the morning ofthe 18th.” But in making the announcement, the Standard 
accompanies it with a qualification— 

“ This is not to be confounded with what one usually understands as ‘ musters 
of an Opposition,’ summoned to arrange measures for a hostile movement against 
or resistance to, the occupants of office. Sir Robert Peel has by his conduct, 
by the condition in which he has left the country, unconsciously rendered one 
| public service of great value: he has extinguished, by rendering cftice worthless, 


all motive for that low political warfare the yor of which is the 
| place.” Therefore, the Standard intimates, “ 


pe ion of 
e Country party can have no pur- 
Ee of displacing the present Ministers; and we will add, that an honourable and 
1igh-minded party cannot design to embarrass a Ministry which it would not dis- 
place, or even meditate a refusal of just and necessary support to sucha Ministry, 
as far as this support can be given consistently with the maintenance of its own 
principles.” 

The Morning Herald made this announcement yesterday, the 5th of 
| November, apropos to the election of Baron Lionel de Rothschild— 

“ The friends of the Church will learn with gratitude and approval, that all 
attempts to un-Christianize the House of Commons will find no sanction in the 
noble leader of the Conservative party; and it is hardly possible to conceive that 
| the fullowers of that leader will be less sensible of the obligations due to the reli- 
| gion we profess, and the holy church to which we belong.” 








| Jt is rumoured, that it is her Majesty’s intention not only once more to 
| pay a visit to the Isle of Man, but to take up her abode there for a por- 
| tion of the summer season. ‘The rumour further asserts that Castle Mona 
is the residence chosen for the future occupation of Royalty; and that a 
person high in authority is now or has been lately inspecting the premises 
for his Royal Mistress, and treating fur the purchase thereof.—Globe. 
| After a sojourn of six days at Lisbon, Queen Adelaide has sailed for 
Madeira. Her embarkation was attended by the King Consort, Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour, several of the members of the Portuguese Government, and 
| Sir Charles Napier. The Howe was towed clear of the Tagus by the 
| Terrible steam-frigate. On leaving the Tagus, however, the Howe was 
placed for some time in a position of considerable danger. A heavy sea 
was running; abreast of the Cascares or Hatch-up Shoals, both hawsers 
broke, and the vessel drifted to leeward. The anchor was let go, and for- 
tunately it held; and the ship rode out the night in safety. In the morn- 
ing, a breeze sprung up from the land, which enabled the Howe to get out 
to sea. 


A deputation from a public meeting held in Birmingham waited upon 
Lord John Russell on Thursday, to demand further relief for the com- 
mercial world. Speeches on the state of mercantile affairs and the cur- 
rency, from the Birmingham point of view, were delivered by Mr. G. F. 
Muntz, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Salt, and Mr. Barlow. The 
members of the deputation spoke with the directness and force of phrase 
permitted to poets and enthusiasts: ex. gr. Mr. Muntz cautioned Lord John 
how he listened to irresponsible advisers like Mr. Jones Loyd—[{a name 
well known, but hitherto ineffable as that of Demogorgon]; and Mr. Salt 
was still more explicitly emphatic—he declared that the manufacturers 
could not afford the 8 per cent required by the Bank of England, so that 
they must throw their hands out of work; but he warned Lord John, that 
the people would not thus submit to be “ exterminated”; and he went on 
roundly to charge Ministers with “ignorance” in monetary affairs. Lord 
John listened with studious attention, but said little, and expressed no 
opinion. He rose to close the interview; on which Mr. Salt expressly 
asked him whether he was prepared to grant presentZeflicient relief and a 
full inquiry into the effects of the existing monetary legislation. Lord 
John Russell, after a deliberation of a few seconds, replied, “ I do not say 
that I will or I will not.” With that information, the deputation retired. 


On the same day, Lord John Russell, now accompanied by Earl Grey, 


ceeding first to Cawnpore, he was to attempt a settlement of the affuirs of | received a deputation from several merchants and other gentlemen con- 
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nected with the West Indies, who attended to furnish information on the 
subject of a “ Memorandum” that had been presented to the Ministers 
some days previously. The members of the deputation did not indulge in 

hes, but successively related cases that came within their own per- 
sonal knowledge, illustrating the actual condition of the West Indian 
Colonies; giving names, figures, and other precise details. The 
general purport of their representations was, that hitherto the su- 
gar culture has been kept up, through all the difficulties consequent 
on the unprepared emancipation, by means of capital supplied from this 
country; but that the incessant drain could no longer be supported; and 
therefore, unless the capitalists resident in this country were in some form 
assured of relief from Government, the bills drawn upon them for payment 
of wages would be returned to the West Indies dishonoured, and orders 
would be given to abandon the estates. Lord John Russell and Lord Grey 
did not take any large share in the conversation; uttering only a few ge- 
neral remarks, and betraying no intimate acquaintance with the facts. 
The little that was said sufficed to give an impression far from satisfactory 
or hopeful. Lord John Russell, however, promised to submit the case to 
the whole Cabinet. 

We subjoin the document to which the interview had reference. 

MEMORANDUM. 

1. The Committee cannot doubt that the alarming state of the West India 
Colonies has attracted the attention of her Majesty's Government; yet they feel 
constrained to represent that it is such as to demand the most serious and prompt 
consideration. So grievous is the depression to which they are reduced, and so 
little confidence is entertained of any amendment, that their credit is utterly de- 
stroyed. 
2. This deplorable crisis has been entirely occasioned by the acts of the Im- 
perial Parliament. Within the last fifteen years these Colonies have been sub- 
jected to a series of measures, social and fiscal, which have effected a complete re- 
volution in their condition. The transition from bondage to perfect freedom, 
which in Europe was the work of ages, and only accomplished by the greater 
cheapness of free labour, was there precipitated without due preparation. 

3. The landed proprietors had scarcely commenced their attempt to overcome 
the inevitable difficulties of their new position, when they were required to com- 
pete with the immense possessions of the East India Company, enjoying the ad- 
vantage of the cheapest free labour in the world; their trade with foreign nations 
being at the same time free from the restrictions imposed upon the West India 
Colonies. 

4. A few years more only had elapsed, during which many proprietors sunk 
into ruin, and all had to maintain a most arduous and unprofitable struggle, when 
they were exposed to further competition with every country having the sem- 
blance of freedom, while they were themselves prohibited from endeavouring to 
procure an accession of suitable labourers. 

5. This measure was, indeed, accompanied by a strong public assurance that 
the produce of all countries cultivated by slaves would continue to be excluded— 
Parliament having adopted it on that ground by a large majority. And, relying 
upon this assurance, great efforts were made, and large additional capital was in- 
= in order to diminish the fixed charges of cultivation by increased pro- 

action. 

6. All who thus confided in the stability of the Imperial policy towards the 
Colonies were, however, doomed to suffer severe disappointment. In less than 
fifteen months, the same Parliament that had been so careful to mark the dis- 
tinction between freedom and slavery, and to proclaim their solemn decision for 
the encouragement of supplies from the free countries, disregarded their own act, 
and suddenly resolved to admit the produce of slaves and free men on equal terms. 

7. The ditticulties and charges which these successive measures have inflicted 
upon the West India Colonies have at length brought them to a state of de- 
pression bordering on despair. All their efforts have been rendered fruitless by the 
unexpected admission of slave-grown sugar, and they have even tended, by aug- 
menting the supply, to aggravate their loss. And now, seeing the slave-trade ra- 
pidly extending, as evinced by the greater number of captures, and the testimony 
of those employed to suppress it, they cannot discover encouragement, or find 
means, to continue the struggle they have so long maintained, unless her Ma- 
jesty’s Government shall immediately interpose a vigorous legislation for their re- 
lief and support. 

8. The Committee are aware that, notwithstanding the great decline in the 
value of West India property and the discredit in which it is held, some public 
men profess to doubt these notorious facts, and to insist that the Colonies, without 
being further relieved from restriction or supported by favour of any kind, are 
able to contend successfully with all their competitors. This opinion must rest 
7 the assumption, that the proprietors, who are almost all dependant on their 

olonial estates, have made no exertion to render them productive; and it also im- 
plies that the merchants who are deeply concerned in the results of their cultiva- 
tion are indifferent to their success,—premises so improbable, that if they were not 
frequently set forth, the Committee would not even seem to believe that they can 
have any influence with her Majesty's Government. 

9. The proofs of their failure are, unfortunately, too palpable to admit of any 
question with an unprejudiced observer. Property cannot be sold—securities can- 
not be assigned—mortgages cannot realize interest. There can be no doubt as to 
the condition of any country of which these averments can be truly made. The 
merchants, without whose support much of that property could not be cultivated, 
find themselves drawn from year to year into increased advances. With the ut- 
most reluctance to augment their amount, and yet unwilling to abandon all hope 
of retrievement, both proprietors and merchants are involved in accumulating em- 
barrassment. Under this wasting conflict their fortunes disappear—their num- 
bers diminish—and the estates they have made such sacrifices to uphold are 
gradually abandoned. 

10. This unnatural state of the Colonies cannot continue, and events must 
soon bring it forcibly to a close. If the extraneous resources by which they have 
been sustained be at length exhausted, the ruin of the proprietors and their con- 
Signees will not be the only consequence. All classes of the population must 
suffer from their fall; for all are alike concerned in the successful culture of their 
staple products, and especially sugar. Lae are destitute of manufactures, even 
the most simple; and dependant also upon foreign supplies for many objects which 
they have been accustomed to regard as necessaries of life. The peasantry may 
raise food for mere subsistence, but without exports they cannot have imports; 
and, deprived of the capital and intelligence of the proprietors, they would not 
have the means of producing any exchangeable commodity of the least importance. 
Although they have hitherto been eminently prosperous, because they have been 
able to exact more for their labour than its 
exempted from all participation in the fate of 
The interests of both are in fact identical, though for a time their adjustment 
- be deferred. 

1. In these lamentable circumstances, the Committee most anxiously‘appeal to 
her Majesty's Government. Although the representations they made on a — 
occasion, with regard to the injustice and impolicy of admitting slave-grown 
sugar on equal terms with the produce of free countries, were unheeded, the: 
cannot but hope that the truth of the statements which were then submitted will 
be ized in the disastrous effects which that measure has already uced, 
With the further experience they have had, they beg leave now to declare their 
conviction, that the West India Colonies cannot be maintained in cultivation with- 


out a differential duty of at least 10s. per hundredweight on slave-grown sugar; 
to be continued for such a period as shall enable them to be fully supplied with 
labour. With this support assured to them, and other measures adopted for their 
relief and advancemeut, confidence might be restored, and capital found not only 
to maintain cultivation but also to carry forward every improvement. This policy, 
the Committee firmly believe, would at once save the Colonies from ruin, and 
prove the most certain as well as the most desirable means of securing an abun- 
dant and cheap supply of sugar. The admission of slave-labour produce has, in 
the mean time, greatly reduced the price; but it is obvious that the advantages of 
abundance and cheapness can only be permanently obtained from profitable cul- 
tivation. Equal rates of duty cannot, however, insure fair competition between 





Produce has yielded, they cannot be | 
those by whom they are employed. | 


countries cultivated by free men receiving high wages for moderate work, and 
those which are cultivated by the forced and unrequited labour of slaves. The 
Committee trust that the very critical position in which they and their con- 
stituents are placed will afford a sufficient apology for their importunity in again 
pressing these considerations most earnestly upon the attention of her Majesty's 
| Government. 

12. The Committee have for many years urged in vain the necessity of remoy- 
| ing every kind of restriction upon immigration into the Colonies. They once 
| more respectfully repeat their claim for perfect freedom of intercourse, and for the 
right of hiring labourers wherever they can be found willing to enter into their 
service. Without an abundant supply of free labour it is impossible to contend 
with an unlimited supply of slaves. In order to secure that abundance, it will 
not suffice merely to permit emigration from Africa: it must be openly and zea- 
lously encouraged. For that purpose, the Committee trust that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will be pleased to employ a part of the fuuds appropriated to the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade; and, instead of shrinking with timid apprehension be- 
fore the bold defiance and calumnies of the slave-trader, that they will use all 
theit influence to substitute free emigration for his cruel traffic. 

13. Another source of supply of free labour might be found in an improved ar- 
rangement for the liberation and settlement of captured Africans. They have 
hitherto been sent chiefly to Sierra Leone: but it was proved before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, so long ago as 1842, that these people could not there 
find any means of comfortable subsistence, and were not even certain of their 
freedom; and the Committee of Inquiry accordingly reported, that “ it would be 
well for the African, in every point of view, to find himself a free labourer in the 
free British West India Colonies; enjoying there, as he would, higher advantages 
¢ every kind than have fallen to the lot of the Negro race in any other portion of 
the globe.” 

14. The Committee hope that more effectual measures will be devised for the 
coercive suppression of the slave-trade; and they would respectfully suggest that 
a portion of the naval force engaged in that service, especially steamers, shoul 
stationed off the coasts of the Transatlantic countries to which the slaves are con- 
veyed. Captures made there would still further aggravate the loss of the slave- 

trader, and so discourage the traffic. 

| 15. The Committee also trust that her Majesty's Government will be disposed 
to extend to the West India Colonies the same sympathy which was last year 
manifested towards the agriculturists of the Mother-country; and that they will 
seek authority from Parliament to guarantee loans, upon satisfactory provision 
being made for their liquidation, to encourage drainage and other agricultural im- 
provements, on terms aualogous to those of the act passed for similar purposes 
during the last session. 

16. The Committee further confidently expect that the duties on rum will be 
reduced to equality with the duties on home-made spirits; and that the Act 10 
Vic. cap. 6, permitting the distillation of sugar, will be so amended as to render 
the drawback of duty sufficient, and also permit the use of sugar along with grain 
as well as separately. ‘They cannot admit that the scruples of Excise-officers, or 
the alleged restrictions imposed upon distillers, are valid objections to their claims. 
To the Colonies, these seem only pretexts to cover concessions of protection to their 
disadvantage ; for it is obvious that arrangements can be made for ascertaining the 
actual quantity of spirits distilled, and levying the revenue thereon, as securely 
without these restrictions as with them. 

17. The Committee beg likewise to renew their request to be permitted to bring 
the produce of the Colonies to market in any form which may be found most con- 
venient, and to refine it in bond before entering it for home consumption. 

18. The measures here suggested are not only in perfect accordance with just 
policy, but almost all of them are necessary to render the legislation of Parliament. 
consistent. The necessities of the Colonies have, however, become so urgent, that, 
unless their credit can be restored by a prompt declaration of the intentions of her 
Majesty’s Government, extensive disasters must immediately ensue. —— 
many proprietors are unable to raise funds to pay wages; every packet carries 
a large amount of bills protested; the resources which have for years enabled them 
to cultivate their estates are exhausted or withheld; all parties connected with 
them have lost the hope which has hitherto sustained their exertions; without ex- 
traneous aid the growing crop cannot be reaped, and that aid will not be given ex 
cept upon an assurance that the crop will yield more than the cost of producing it. 

(Signed) Cuarces Cave, Chairman. 

West India Committee Rooms, London, 25th October 1847. 


Though the new failures in London and Liverpool have been compara 
tively unimportant, the aggregate number of stoppages throughout the 
country is very considerable. 

The respectable house of Messrs. Coates and Co., of Bread Street, suspend 
payments on Monday. The firm has been very largely engaged in the trade with 
America; and although their transactions have gone to the extent of 1,000,0004 a 
year, the liabilities are not above 100,0002. ; 

Another failure occurred on Tuesday—that of Mr. S.S. Curtis, an old-esta 
blished firm in the hide trade. The liabilities are not large. 

There have been several failures in the manufacturing districts. Among the 
houses mentioned are the following—Messrs. Rodgett and Brierly, spinners of 
Blackburn, with liabilities estimated at 70,0001. ; Messrs. Swainson and Birchwood, 
| with ample assets; J. Barton and Co., silk-dealers, 25,0001. debt; W. Hartwright, 

twist, silk, and cloth-agent; Inglish, manufacturer; J. Barton and Co., the entire 
| liabilities 20,0001. assets 5,0002.; and J. Gillow, manufacturer, of Preston, the 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ne 











latter having been involved in the suspension of Barclay and Co. 

The list of failures at Glasgow is headed by that of Messrs. H. Holdsworth 
and Son, machine-makers and cotton-spinners; whose liabilities are spoken of as 
heavy. The other stoppages are those of Messrs. Pearson, Wilson, and Co. 
foreign merchants; Messrs. Kilgowr and Leith, a shipping and West India firm; 
and Messrs. Cowans, Smith, and Co.: in none of these cases, however, are 
liabilities large. : : 
| The failure of Messrs. M‘Tear, Hadfield, and Thompson, of Liverpool, was an- 
nounced on Wednesday. The house is engaged in the Brazil trade, and the lia- 
bilities are not stated. 

The stoppage of the Shrewsbury and Market Drayton Bank (Adams, Adams, 
Warren, and Co.) was announc Jon Tuesday. It was a bank of issue, but its 
fixed circulation was only 9,700. and its liabilities altogether are believed to be 
insignificant. , ; 

On Thursday morning, was announced the failure of the Honiton bank ( Flood 
and Lott). It was an old firm, having been established in 1786; and its author 
ized issue was 19,0152 According to the published return on the 9th October, 
its outstanding notes amounted only to 14,906/. The total liabilities are not sup- 

to be large, and the partners express a full conviction that they shall pay 





20s. in the pound; an impression which is shared by well-informed parties ia 
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London. Advances upon landed property are understood to have caused the 
failure. Lubbock and Co., the London agents, are entirely covered. 

Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., have notified their readiness to accept, for the 
honour of the drawers, the draughts of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, on Gower, Nephews, and Co. 5 . 

It has been notified that the draughts of the Gore Bank, Upper Canada, drawn 
on Reid, Irving, and Co., will be protected by Glyn and Co.; ample funds having 
been remitted for the purpose by that institution. 

From St. Petersburg the advices state that the firm of Messrs. Thomas and Co. 
have not stopped payment, as had been anticipated; and that the house of Riva 
and Co. were to carry on their business under inspection. An agent named Ver- 
mehen had failed, pulled down by the stoppage of Gower and Co. 

A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Barclay, Brothers, and Co., took place on 
Tuesday. ‘The statement of account laid before the creditors exhibited a nominal 
surplus of 8,987/.; but the explanations given by the chairman tended to show a 
very unfavourable liquidation. It appears that in June last, Messrs. Barclay, 
Brothers, and Co., entered into an arrangement with their agents in the Mauri- 


|. ° _ ° . 
| is expected to be a falling-off in the production to the extent of twelve or 


tius to divide the estates in which they were interested, and which up to that | 


time had been held equally by the two firms. 
*Mauritius account” came into their possession. 
ever, who hold draughts of the Mauritius agents upon the London firm to the 


By that means, the items in the | 
There are creditors, how- | 


amount of 100,000/, (and it does not appear certain but that that sum may be | 


increased,) who will, of course, not permit the transfer to be completed without 
ision being made for the satisfaction of their claims. The amount of the di- 

vidend will depend upon the amount realized by the Mauritius estates; and the 
pect of a Tividend of 14s. in the pound is considered to be remote. The af- 

are to be wound up under inspection. 

The inspectors of the estate of W. and J. Woodley, whose stoppage took place 

on the 27th of August, expect to be able to pay a first dividend of 6s. 8d. in the 

pound in the course of about a month. 

The creditors of Messrs. Rickards, Little, and Co., had a meeting on Wednes- 
day, to receive a statement of affairs. The account showed a lamentable de- 
ficiency ; the debts being 144,676/., and the assets only 50,4307. The partners are 
to liquidate the concern under inspection. 

e have received a letter from Messrs. Henry Houldsworth and Son, of Glas- 


gow, stating, that if the announcement of the stoppage of “ Messrs. Holdsworth, | 
| to blandishments. Happy peculiarity! He was not to be surprised into an ad- 


of Glasgow,” in the Liverpool correspondence of the Times of Saturday, was in- 

tended to apply to their firm, it was wholly incorrect. By a reference to the Glas- 

td en | we find there is no firm of the name of Holdsworth, and we are 
erefore glad to have the opportunity of making this statement.—7imes. 

An interesting circumstance with reference to the high rate of interest 
was made known in the City today. A number of eight-months bills 
have been sent over to Holland, discounted there at the rate of 4 per cent, 
and the proceeds received in gold by the steamer which has arrived in Lon- 
don this morning.—Morning Chronicle, Nov. 1. 

During the week, gold has arrived from the Continent in considerable 
quantities, chiefly from Hamburg and Holland. More than a million has 
been received at the Bank of England within the last fortnight. 


The Gazette of Tuesday announces, that after the expiration of one ca- 
lendar month from the date of the publication of this notice, her Majesty, 
with the advice of her Privy Council, will take into consideration the pro- 
priety of making an order for paying the judges, clerks, bailiffs, and officers 
of the County Courts, by salaries instead of fees, or in such other manner 
as may be deemed expedient. 

One hundred and sixty-eight gentlemen have given the regular notice of 
their intention to apply this term to be admitted attornies to practise in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. There are also sixteen notices for readmission to 
Practise. 

The Perthshire Advertiser mentions, that within the last ten days the 
potato disease, which had almost disappeared in the Highlands, has “ again 
manifested itself to an astonishing extent.” 

The Brighton and South Coast Railway fares have just been raised 
First class express-trains, from 19s. to 2ls., second class ordinary trains, 
from 11s. 6d. to 13s., witha proportionate increase throughout the scale. 
Third-class day-tickets are to be discontinued. 

The return of the Curagoa from the South American station, after an ab- 
gence of four years, has afforded an opportunity of testing the value of the 
marine glue used in joining her masts. An inspection of the masts was 
made on Tuesday, at Sheerness— 

“Eight men were set to work with sledge-hammers, and wedges to separate 
the timbers; but their whole united efforts at one time failed to separate the 
joints, and only split the solid timber into large pieces. The fore-mast, which 
was joined in the upper part in the usual manner adopted at the dock-yards, was 
found to be very rotten; the parts where the wet had entered and been retained 
being equally yielding to the pressure of the hand as a piece of sponge, and in 
other places where dry crumbled into powder on being pressed. Both masts being 
in the same vessel, and exposed to the same weather and climates, afford a cor- 
rect comparison; and pieces of each have been sent to the Admiralty for their 
Lordships’ inspection.” 

Persons are warned against sending letters of a very small size through 
> post, as they sometimes slide into larger letters, and are delivered with 

em. 

"| It is stated that arrangements are making, and nearly completed, be- 
tween the English and French Governments, for the acceleration of the 
mails; and that, if carried out, the despatches from London will arrive in 
Paris at ten o'clock in the morning after being posted.— Globe. 

According to the Augsburg Gazette, the French Government have de- 
spatched Count Lallemand and M. Eugéne Boré, from Constantinople into 
Syria, to inquire into the state of affairs there, particularly as to the con- 
dition of the Syrian Christians. 

The Minister of Finance in Belgium has given orders to the Customs- 
officers of the frontiers, that for the future, personal examination of pas- 
sengers, especially of females, shall not take place unless almost certain in- 
dications of fraud shall exist. 

The son of the Count de Bomfim has been the medium of communicating 
to several members of the two Houses of Parliament the heartfelt thanks 
of his father for their exertions in his behalf. 

A report has recently been received by the Hudson’s Bay Company from 
their station at Fort Churchill, giving the details of a successful expedition 
made by a party under Dr. John Rae to explo-e some portion of the Arctic 
coast as yet unvisited by Europeans. The party was despatched in July 
1846, and returned last September; having traced the coast all the way 
from Lord Mayor's Bay, to latitude 69° 42’ North, longitude 85° 8’ West, 
or within a few miles of the Hecla and Fury Straits. The geographical 
importance of the discovery is held to lie in its establishing the accuracy of 
Sir John Ross’s hypothesis that Boothia Felix is a peninsula connected to 








the main land, by an isthmus situate in latitude 69° 31’ North, longitude 
97° 29’ 30’ West. 

Accounts from the Mauritius report an improvement in the state of the 
weather, some beneficial showers having fallen. Nearly all the estates 
on the sea-side, it is calculated, will make less sugar than last year, but on 
many in the interior there will perhaps be an increase’ Altogether, there 


fifteen millions of pounds. 


The retirement of Mr. Stephen gives occasion to the subjoined panegyric 
in the Morning Chronicle— 

“ As Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, the panegyrics of Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell, the acquiescence of all former Colonial Secretaries 
therein, and the assent of Lord Grey to his deserved elevation to the Privy Coun- 
cil, would be sufficiently striking evidences of his ability, zeal in the public ser- 
vice, and undeviating probity, and ought to convince all what a loss the Colonial 
Department will sustain in the retirement of such a public servant. He will soon 
have a successor: the best wish we can give him is that he may be considered 
equal to Mr. Stephen. 

“ Full of knowledge on all Colonial subjects, Mr. Stephen was remarkable for 
his keen perception of character. Persons as well as principles were familiar to 
him, who had but one object and one ambition—to do his duty honestly and effi- 
ciently. Was there a local act passed, by an ignorant or factions majority in a 
House of Assembly, which militated against the Imperial law, his well-informed 
mind discovered the departure from right; and the error was rectified. 

“ Having had a legal education, he was aware of the exact constitutional powers 
of all Colonial Legislatures, whether they were colonies by occupancy, establish- 
ments by charter, or colonies by conquest; and the names of their legislative and 
judicial bodies, which in themselves are of difficult attainment, were to him per- 
fectly familiar. Of imperturbable temper, a kind, but still a judiciously-regulated 
disposition, he weighed with a judicial deliberativeness every question; and when 
he wrote a despatch—and many a despatch he did write—it was remarkable for 
the great analytic power manifested. You might differ from him: you could not 


| say you did not know his meaning, or that his style was obscure. 








“ ‘He lived in an atmosphere above all impure influences. He was inaccessible 


mission, cajoled into a promise, or talked into a conclusion. Official impenetra- 
bility is most useful in the Colonial Office. In any other department he who is 
whispered against is on the spot, may be appealed to, and can speedily set himself 
right. In the Colonial Department a year may revolve while the pure but libelled 
officer may be covered with the venom of the libeller. 

“Lord John Russell, Lord Grey, and such immaculate men, are wisely chosen 
the heads of such an influential department. Their subordinates should be pos- 
sessed of the same lofty qualities as themselves. Mr. Stephen's history is a 
proof that in this great country no public man, in the long run, is injured by un- 
merited calumny. Partisan agents and a hired press in the interest of the West 
Indian body, because the Colonial Office was properly inaccessible to their whis- 
pers, and capable of detecting their intrigues against every one who was honest 
enough to keep from lending himself to their views, sought to establish it as a 
fact that the purity of Mr. Stephen arose from his hostility. | What does this 
mean?] Who now believes this? [Who understands it? | Nobody. 

“ Whatever were his views on slavery, whatever were his views on politics, 
whether Whig or Tory, his sin lemindedness is known to all who ever were 
brought into contact with him. ly, zealous, intellectual, well-informed, in- 
dustrious, of benevolent tendency, we rejoice at his newly-acquired honours, we 
regret his loss to the public service, and we hope yet to see him in some position 
in which the community will have the benefit of his knowledge, and of the dedi- 
cation of his disciplined intellect and his honest zeal to their service.” 

The Daily News, a journal of Whiggish politics, but unable to resist its 
own better knowledge on Colonial affairs, supplies a contrast to the fore- 
going eulogium— 

“ Mr. James Stephen has at last resigned the office of Under-Secretary of the 
Colonial Department, and by his resignation has terminated a career of great mis- 
fortune to the public, and of sad injustice to a large number of unfortunate per- 
sons who have served the Crown under that department during his tenure of 
office. He has certainly retired as gracefully as circumstances would permit. He 
has been saved the mortification of yielding to the storm of ap and popu- 
lar reprobation which so frequently raged around him; and has had his reputation 
— as far as protection could be given to it, by a summons to a seat in her 

flajesty’s Privy Council. Henceforward he is the Right Honourable James 
Stephen; but henceforward he is no longer Under-Secretary for the Colonies. The 
empty honour is his; the real gain is to the public. 

“ We have no desire to do injustice to the right honourable gentleman. Mr. 
Stephen is undoubtedly a man of very great intellectual power; his mind has 
highly cultivated; his views are frequently original, and always worthy of con- 
sideration; his information is varied and extensive; and his style of literary com- 
position is rhetorical and glittering. He failed in the Colonial Office, and injured 
both this country and its colonies, not from want of ability, and certainly not from 
absence of opportunity to serve them, but because he had been educated in a hol- 
low, insincere, presumptuous, selfish, and intolerant school, and became master of 
that school. Craft, policy, intrigue, jealousy, and chicanery, were the characteris- 
tics of the Colonial Office during Mr. Stephen's long direction of it. No one con- 
nected with it had, till lately, confidence in its justice, its honour, its integrity, or 
its generosity: the Colonies feared it; the colonists hated it; merchants connected 
with the Colonies despised it; and every one who knew aught of its mechanism 
attributed its defects, its faults, its crimes, to Mr. James Stephen. Some of the 
ablest statesmen of the day were its chiefs whilst Mr. Stephen was Under-Secre- 
tary--Lord Ripon, Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, for example; 
but all failed, signally and disastrously failed therein. : . 

“ These statesmen failed because success under our present Cvlonial system is 
not within the range of possibilities or of human ability; for it is a system that 
teazes, irritates, worries, and overgoverns the Colonies; and of that system Mr. 
Stephen was the life, in whom it moved, breathed, and had its being. No one in 
our time had such ample opportunities of seeing and feeling its evil consequences: 
he saw and felt them in rebellions in Canada, in Caffre wars at the Cape, in war 
and insolvency in New Zealand, in crimes abhorrent to human nature in Van Die- 
men’s Land, in ruin and devastation in New South Wales, in the gradual extine- 
tion of capital in the West Indies, in dissatisfaction and animosity in every colony 
and in every colonist. But experience taught him nothing: he persisted in the 
system which a stroke of his pen, or one generous thought, might have altered; 
and he leaves the system —- in mischief. 

“ But, it will be asked, if all this be true of Mr. Stephen, how came he to be 
retained so long in office? We reply, that he was pushed into the Colonial De- 
partment by the clique to which he belonged, at a period when its influence was 
paramount; at a time when the then head of the clique declared, in a letter which 
accidentally transpired, that “ all the Colonial Office wanted was to be saved from 
the trouble of thinking”! The influence of that party, unfortunately prolonged 
by Lord Glenelg, and revived, when about expiring, by Mr. Gladstone, added to 
his own ability and cunning, and the ignorance of his superiors, maintained him 
there, despite the outcry of the victims of the disastrous policy of which he was 
the instrument. And it is only at last, when the consequences of that policy have 
been brought home to public conviction, that his retirement is made a tardy offer 
upon the altar of public opinion.” 
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Letters from the celebrated Mr. Gutzlaff, Missionary, and Consul-General of 
England in the Celestial Empire, have just been received at Munich. They are 
dated from Hong-kong; and give an account of the labours of that eminent indi- 
vidual which approaches the marvellous. He has just terminated a voluminous 
history of the Chinese Empire; and has sent the manuscript of it to M. Cotta, 
the cepeps at Stuttgardt. He has published at Hong-kong a universal geo- 
graphy in the Chinese language, with sixty large maps. He has begun to com- 
a complete dictionary of the Chinese language, which will, he says, absorb all 
ag ho for the next three years. It is only in his leisure hours that he can 
occupy himself with literary and scientific labours, all the rest of his time being 
devoted to his Missionary labours and his Consular duties. M. Gutzlaff announces 
that he has addressed some long memoirs on the geography of China to the Geo- 
phical Society of London, which, it is expected, will shortly be published. M. 
Govzlat still maintains the opinion that Christianity and European civilization 
can only be successfully propagated in China by the Chinese themselves. He has 
accordingly founded a Chinese Society, which already possesses 600 members, 
many of whom are Mandarins, and some native savans of the first rank. This 
society employs its efforts on all the countries situated to the South of the river 
Yang-tse-Kiang, and it has already published ajgreat number of popular works. 
It is to this society that the Missionary Associations established at Bale in Switzer- 
land and Barmen in Prussia send all the money they can raise.—Galignanis 
Messenger. 
During the late run on the Newcastle banks, a man drew out 1,3002., all in 
old, which was shovelled into his hat. He hastened with this to the branch 
nk of the Bank of England; “ but they would not receive any deposits at such 
atime; so he sat down on the door-step in the street with his hat before him, 
and commenced to stuff one pocket full after another, to the astonishment of the 
passers-by, many of whom had never before seen a hatful of sovereigns.” 
One day last week, a shark was captured upon the sands of Nigg, near Bay- 
field, Cromarty Firth. It was five feet long. These dangerous “ monsters of the 
deep ” are becoming rather too common upon our coasts.— North British Mail. 


A party of monks, says the Bristol Gazette, have established themselves at | 


Spring Park, near Stroud, and are daily seen walking in the neighbourhood with 
cow! and sandaled shoon, to the great astonishment of the rustics. 

The Devonport Independent publishes an astounding list of vegetable monsters ; 
headed by a cabbage weighing forty-five pounds, and a turnip of nearly forty- 
nine pounds. 

The extensive rope and sail manufactory of Messrs. Black and Co., on the 
North Broomielaw, Glasgow, has been utterly destroyed by fire. 

Gross misconduct on the part of an engine-driver of the Midland Railway has 
resulted in a perilous disaster. On Friday sennight, there were two goods-trains 
at the Masborough station, and a quick train was expected; one of the goods- 
trains was sent some distance forward into a siding, there to remain till the pas- 
senger-train and the second luggage-train had passed. But so soon as the first 
had passed, the driver of the train in the siding prepared to move on to the main 
line; just as he was entering it, the other goods-train came up: the drivers and 
stokers leapt from their engines without turning off the steam: the train from 
the siding was cut in two by the other engine, and an engine and carriage started 
off without a driver. The guard on the passenger-train saw it approach, and gave 
warning at the stations: at the third station, a man jumped on to it, and it was 
stopped. The other luggage-train also continued its course till it was checked 
at the first station. The conductors of the trains were taken into custody. 

When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow, about the year 1807, he was asked by 
the Magistrates to give his advice concerning the inscription to be placed on 
Nelson’s monument, then just completed. The travelling Knight recommended 
this brief record—* Glasgow to Nelson.” “True,” said one of the Builies; “and 
as there is the town of Nelson near us, we might add, ‘Glasgow to Nelson, ix. 
Mixes,’ so that the column might serve both for a mile-stone and a monument.” 

On Thursday last, a magpie flew into the open window of a dressing-room, at 
Skene House, and ingeniously contrived to pick a ring, belonging to Lady Agnes 
Duff, from the upright stalk of a ring-stand, and fly off with it in his bill. Lady 
Agnes’ maid, who was alone in the room at the time, and witnessed the theft with- 
out being able to prevent it, was filled with consternation. The ring, she knew, 
was a valuable one—worth forty guineas; and she naturally feared that the story 
of the magpie would hardly be accepted as a satisfactory account of its disappear- 


ance. A workman, to whom she communicated the alarm, had seen the bird fly | 


out, and observed that it first perched on the top of a rack of wood. By great 
good fortune, they found, on going to the place, that the ring had been dropped, 
and was lying on the ground. This incident will remind our readers of the dra- 
matic piece entitled The Maid and the Magpie; but they must not therefore 
imagine that our story is either fictitious or coloured— Aberdeen Herald. 


M. Parmentier, who was tried by the French Court of Peers, with M. Teste 
and General Cubiéres, died last week, at Lure. After the trial, his health de- 
clined rapidly, from agitation of mind; and he never rallied. 

The result of the inquests at Rochdale on the persons killed by the boiler-explo- 


sion at New Hey Mills was mentioned in the latest edition of last week’s paper. | 


The evidence showed that the boiler was an old and patched vessel, and the 
safety-valve in a most defective state. The engineer was an ignorant youth of 
eighteen, engaged at a salary of 14s. per week. The Jury returned this verdict 
in each case— 

“ That the deceased came by his death accidentally, from the explosion of the steam- 
boiler, caused by an undue pressure of steam; that the safety-valve was defective in 
construction and neglected in condition; and that it appeared the mercurial steam- 
gauge was plugged with an iron plug, and consequently useless.” 

The Jury also expressed their opinion that Richard Booth, the engine-driver, 
was incompetent for his situation, and that great blame attached to those who 
employed such incompetent persons. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





Number of Autumn 
average 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases ..... 2u 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat loa 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . .... 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. . 343 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . ..........+++eseeseee of 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion. . 7s 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ......--.cceecececeececseeewreseees 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . 0... ..c.cceecececces one 4 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. a 7 

of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. .... 2 
GE OD cnascdecesscces coneescccesosseecces 65 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .. 29 





Total (including unspecified causes) 945 1046 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 75.8° in the sun to 26.5° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 25°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South 
exuth-crest. 


Answering “ An Old Subscriber” from memory, we should say that 
admission to the reading-room at the British Museum is to be obtained on 
the recommendation of any person known to the authorities of the Mu- 
seum, or by a letter addressed to Sir Henry Ellis, the Librarian, with a 
reference to two householders. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The long-talked-of assemblage of Peers, Member’ of. pa 
landed proprietors of Ireland, called together by the 4} Gouneil,” took, © 
place on Thursday, in one of the small rooms of the Rotthda. ‘the num- 
ber present is not stated; but the attendance is described as falling short of 
what was to be expected from the long notice and the exertions made to 
beat up for recruits. Lord Cloncurry presided. He was supported by a 
considerable number of Irish notables of all parties: for instance, there 





were Lord Milltown, Mr. Fagan, M.P., Mr. Nicholas Power, M.P., the 
Honourable Cecil Lawless, M.P., Mr. Monsell of Tervoe, M.P., Sir Lucius 
O’Brien, M.P., Mr. Smith O’Brien, M.P., Mr. John O'Connell, M.P., 
and Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy. Sir Coleman O'Loghlen, as Secre- 
tary to the meeting, read a report prepared by the “Irish Council.” It 
declared the necessity of providing present supplies of food for the people, 
and of increasing the future productiveness of the country; suggesting 
modes of doing so. In order to provide food, Parliament is invited to im- 
pose a ‘property-tax on Irish proprietors; relief for the able-bodied to be 
given only in exchange for labour. In order to the improvement of the 
country, the report suggests a bill to secure to tenants the value of their 
improvements, with “ tenant-right,” and checks on subletting; encourage- 
ment of flax-culture, and of fisheries; and an increase of the currency by 
| the issue of “ Government debentures.” A string of resolutions based on 
the report was proposed: the three first were adopted, and the considera- 
tiol of the remainder was deferred till Saturday; till which day the meet- 
| ing adjourned. 


It is reported that the Board of Trade have decided on remodelling the 
management of the School of Design, in the mode suggested by the Com- 
mittee of the Council. Thus the management will be vested in a Committee 
of the Council, to consist of fiye members, three of whom to be artists; 
the Master at the head of each class to be styled “ Professor,” and to 
act under the Committee, not under the “ Director”; whose occupation 
seems to be gone, though we do not find anything said of his resigning. 

Last night's Gazette contains two orders in Council,—one extending the 
provisions of the International Copyright Act to the works of authors, 
artists, and musicians, first published in Hanover, the privilege to commence 
| from the 28th October; the other prescribing the rates of duty to be hence- 
forward paid on the introduction of such works into this country. 





The Florence Patria of the 28th October mentions, that the inhabitants 
of Fivizzano, hearing of the advance of two hundred Modenese soldiers 
from Gallicano to take possession of their town, rang the tocsin, and turned 
out en masse to repel them. The Modenese retired. 

Austria seems less than ever disposed to evacuate Ferrara: an order has 
been issued from Vienna for rendering the barracks in Ferrara more habit- 
able, and for supplying further military stores. 

The Diet of the United Kingdom of Croatia, Esclavonia, and Dalma- 
tia, has unanimously resolved that the language of those countries should 
henceforward be the official language, except as regards diplomatic and 
judicial relations with Hungary; in which Latin will continue to be used. 
This had occasioned great joy at Agram. 

All the accounts respecting the vintage received in Paris, up to Thursday, 
represented it as near its close, and the most abundant on record. In 
most of the provinces the produce was treble, in many sixfold, that of 
last year. The recurrence of fine weather has wonderfully improved the 
grapes; and the vintage will be at least of average quality. Precisely 
similar accounts have been received from the cider countries. 

A month’s magnificent weather was succeeded in Paris, on Tuesday, by 
a dense cold fog. 

The Journal des Débats, in reference to the recent news from Hong-kong, 
predicts that “China will be conquered by England, and after the con- 
quest it will be more easy to govern than India.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcuanGe, Faipay AFTERNOON. 

The market has assumed a much more healthy tone during the week; and the 
feeling of confidence to which we alluded in our last notice has been rather in- 
creased. The influx of bullion has been very considerable; though it is generally 
understood that the Bank return of tomorrow will not exhibit any large increase 
| under this head, in consequence of the demands occasioned by the necessity of 
supplying the country circulation, which has been annihilated by the failure of 
some of the local banks. It is, however, an undeniable fact, that the arrivals of 
gold from the Continent during the last and present week have been extensive. 
It has been reported that a large sum of bullion is on its way from St. Petersburg. 
It appears that the only insurances as yet effected at Lloyd's have been to the 
extent of about 30,0004.; and that the Rob Roy, the vessel by which the shipment 
will be made, can hardly be expected to bring more than 50,0002. The amount 
of insurance effected is a very good criterion of the probable amount that may ar-- 
rive: a small proportion of the risk would perhaps be taken at St. Petersburg, 
but it is probable that from two-thirds to three-fourths of the whole could for the 
want of facilities elsewhere be only effected in London. The navigation may be 
expected speedily to close; and though bullion might easily be despatched from 
Russia via Hamburg, or even vid Frankfort and the Rhine, the expense and risk 
would be so much increased as to prevent any extensive operations from being un- 
dertaken. The supply of bullion from Russia, therefore, during the winter will 
probably be unimportant. 

Money is more abundant in the Stock Exchange; the rate for loans upon the 
security of English Stock having on Tuesday and yesterday fullen to from 5 to 6 

rcent. The rate upon Exchequer Bills still continues at 7 per cent. The 

ank rate of discount may be stated at from 8 to 10 per cent. : 

The Funds have been in a state of great activity; the upward impulse given to 
the market on Saturday having, with some fluctuations, continued up to this day, 
when the price of Consols for Account reached 83§, being an advance of 2 
cent upon the closing quotation of last week. A decline commenced from t 
point; and although the market received a temporary support from a purchase of 
150,0002., said to have been on account of the Scotch Banks, the downward move- 
ment continued till the price reached 82}; and after some upward fluctuation, the 
closing quotation may be stated as 834 4. India Stock has advanced to 230; 
and Bank Stock to 184 186. The discount upon Exchequer Bills has been as 
high as 12s., and is last marked today at 17s. es 

The Foreign Market evinces a slight degree of firmness; the Dividend-paying 
Stocks having been in trifling demand at rather better prices,—though the busi- 
ness transacted has not been of importauce. The tone adopted by the agents of 
the Mexican Government in their correspondence on the subject of the division of 











the recent remittances from that country among the Bondholders, has prod 
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an unfavourable effect upon the price of Mexican Stock: but few transactions 
have occurred, and the nominal quotation at the close of business today was 15} 
te 16. 

Share Market exhibits in some of the more important varieties a very con- 
siderable improvement. The advance in the Great Western has been to the ex- 
tent of 10/.; in the North-western and Midland, only from 20. to 42. The rise in 
the Great Western may be attributed to the publication of a statement of the 
accruing liabilities of the line, which proves that the notions previously entertained 
of its financial condition were erroneous. The amount of loans contracted by the 
Company are stated at 5,108,592/., of which it was believed that a large portion 
woth axive at maturity in 1848 and 1849; and to the impression that prevailed 
of difficulty in raising such a large amount may be referred the recent dispropor- 
tionate decline of the shares. By an official statement furnished by the Secretary 
of the Company to the Railway Commissioners, it appears that the total amount 
of loan and debenture debt, in April last, was 4,137,900/.: of which 412,210/, in 
anticipation of calls, will arrive at maturity in 1848, 1849, and 1850; and will 
be met by calls upon the various descriptions of shares issued by the Company. 
The amount of loans and debentures falling due in the three years referred to is 
1,100,8282.; of which 421,200/. will arrive at maturity in 1848, 301,950/. in 1849, 
and 11,7602. in 1850. It thus appears, that the pressure upon the Company is 
not so great as was generally believed: hence the improvement of the shares. 





The minor varieties of Shares exhibit but slight indication of improvement; to- 
day’s prices being but little in advance of those of last week. The French Funds 
have advanced materially, in consequence of the subscription-lists for the new loan | 
being filled. The French Shares are also much firmer; Paris and Lyons, which 
were for a long time at 5 discount, having risen to about 34 discount. Northern | 
of France are also higher than last week. 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending the 30th October 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the following results— 

















BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Rest ccccccccccccvces eevcece occcccees eoeccees £23,384 eves — | 
Public Deposits....-cccccscccccccscccccececs — seeee £70,362 | 
Other Deposits......+++++ cocccccece eoevceces ++ 830,933 ....- — 
Seven-day and other Bills.....seeseeeeeeeeeees ——=  — tnnee 15,687 } 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight.. 286,100 eeeee aa 
Other Securities... ..ceceececceeeeeeeeceeeeees 942,769 = waeee 
Notes unissued......-scccececcees sescosceceso Gm 8 8 aseee 37,530 
Actual Circulation.......++ eeecee eeeccece coves 5IKSTE = ceeee 

IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issucd........0.0++ heGiawe paaseeeanin. MERNED sents one | 
Bullion......- eovvees ee ceeereseeceeecceseeees 126,183 —weaee — 
This week. Last week. 

Total Bullion in both Departments ...-.+++++++ S,4BB,87T4  oeeee 8,312,691 
Rated Cieraan ccvsccoscccescveseccesevese GRAIRTED 02000 20,318,175 


SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The satisfactory nature of Bank accounts (more especially the bullion return, 
which exhibits an incgease, for the first time for many months) gave an impulse 
to the Stock Market. | The opening price of Consols for Money was 834, and for 
Account 833: prices have since receded } per cent, without any business of im- 
portance. ‘The Foreign Funds are at yesterday’s prices, scarcely a single trans- 
action having taken place. The few bargains in Railway Shares are also indicative 
of a downward reaction: we can at present only quote the following: Caledonian, 
354 5; Eastern Counties, 164; East Lancashire, 15; Great Western, Half-shares, 60; 
Ditto, Quarter shares, 16}; Ditto, Fifth-shares, 234; Ditto, New, 17/1, 74; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, Half-shares, 824; Ditto, Thirds, Registered, 6; South- 
western, 544; Midland, 108; Ditto, 40/. Shares, 40; North British, 254; Ditto, 
Quarter-shares, 4; Scottish Central, 224; South-eastern and Dover, 273 §; York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 32; York and North Midland, 74. 

33 











3 per Cent Consols....+..+++ 82 Danish 3 per Cents ..... sees 79 81 
Ditto for Account «..++++++. 83: Dutch 2} per Cents.....++++ 53 4 

3 per Cent Keduced....-+-- + 812 5 Ditto 4 per Cents..-.+++++++ 81} 2 
BE per Cents «0... ceeeeeeees 83} Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 15} 16 
Long Annuities.....+++e008- 84 5-16 New Granada. ......seeees 17 18 
Bank Stock.......+s+00++ ee «185 Ditto 4 per Cents 1645 .....- 20 22 
Exchequer Bills +» 16 dis. Peruvian «-.cccccsecccccves — 
Indian Stock......+..eeeees — Russian 5 per Cents ..---++. 046 
Brazilian 5 per Cents..-.-+. 757 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 16} $ 
Belgian 4} per Cents ..... ++ 86) 83 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 263 7 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cent..... —— Venezuela ..+--+++0+ seeeeee 325 
Chilian 6 per Cents .......+. 84 87 








UNIVERSITY TESTS AND TRAINING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Lincoln's Inn, 1st November 1847. 

Srr— Your correspondent “ M.” attributes to me a confusion between the religious 
system of our old Universities and the means of obtaining conformity to that system 
by the application of tests, which did not exist in my own mind, but which may 
have appeared in my letter; partly owing to want of room to enter upon the whole 
subject, partly to my belief that the two subjects are more closely connected than 
“M.” supposes. ‘The system and the means of supporting it are both infected with 
the fundamental error of attributing far too great an importance to opinion on par 
ticular subjects,—an importance warranted neither by the grounds on which that | 
opinion rests, nor by the influence it has upon life. 

As to the grounds on which it rests. It is assumed to be the result of free in- 

uiry, and to be open tofurther inquiry; whilst at the same time it is notorious that 
ere are numerous bodies of religious people in England who dissent from those opi- 
nions on points of more or less importance, that French literature has acquired a bad 
name with us for decided opposition to them, that the greater part of two genera- 
tions of the ablest and most serious thinkers in Germany have expressly or tacitly | 
abandoned them, and that similar influences are at work amongst ourselves—not, | 
as in the last century, flattering men’s dislike of moral or social restraint, but | 
arguing seriously, and appealing to a love of truth and honesty, I mention these 
things as matters of fact, to show that the truth of these opinions cannot be a 
thing so obvious as the University practice implies. 

As to the influence of these opinions upon life. I am far from going the length 
of saying that definite intellectual truth on religious subjects is unimportant, or | 
that it exercises no influence on a man’s life; if thought so I should probably be 
little embarrassed by formule: but I do say, and feel sure that “ M.” will agree | 
with me, that excellence of moral character and feeling, which of course includes | 
intellectual honesty and energy, is so far superior to right opinion on any subject, 
that a system must be erroneous which by making a sine qua non of the latter 
degrades and frequently excludes the former. 

hat this is the operation of tests is obvious: but it is also the operation of 
other parts of the University system. The formule in use at compulsory daily | 
service, in which repetition of creeds, amongst others of the Athanasian, plays so | 
large a part—compulsory attendance at the sacrament—the inculcation of these | 
opinions on every student in divinity lectures; and the necessity of giving the 
proper answers in the examinations, form so many barriers of just the same nature 
— with jealous care round timid and dependant orthodoxy. Such are its de- 
ences, and such the spirit infused into its defenders, that it would be safer for a 
resident inember to put forward a degrading theory of morals, or to live a bad life, 
than to impugn the truth of any of the historical facts or theological dogmas con 
tained in the Church of England formule. Tests therefore appear to me to be 
the most outward and vulnerable points in the fortress. “M.” of course thinks them 
unconnected and useless encumbrances: if he is wrong on this point, his acquies- 
cence in their condemnation shows that the point of attack is well chosen, When 
tests are gone there will no longer be the same ready touchstone to apply to those 











who are suspected of want of orthodoxy, or who wish to promote change, and 
which is more important, there will ~, the same strict restraint on the con- 
sciences of those who are — to inquire. 

As a matter of fact, the effect of the present system in promoting religious feel- 
ing or moral principle is extremely doubtful. The supineness of the Universities 
during the last century proves, as Mr. Newman said, not illégically, that it cannot 
itself —— or create the required spirit: the spirit may, perhaps, when it is 
abroad, find — comfort and assistance in such a system, and may receive from 
it a peculiar direction; but I suspect that compulsory attendance at daily chapel 
produces with a large proportion of the students little but weariness and vexation; 
and I am sure that most of them look on divinity lectures as the dullest part of 
their course of instruction. The most decidedly religious impulse we have lately 
seen, and which had at one time the effect of producing much devotional feeling 
amongst the younger part of the University of Oxford, has led its originators out 
of the narrow limits of the place: similar events have happened before, and will 
happen again, under a system which seems purposely adapted to exclude all men 
of original genius and inquiring minds. 

I am not prepared to give an answer to the abstract question, “ How far de- 
finite opinion bears upon and qualifies character?” nor to the further one which 
arises out of it, “ How far religious opinion ought to be made the basis of a system 
of education?” But I think it very clear on which side Oxford and Cambridge 
err; and it would not be difficult to point out a plan which would materially improve 
them without depriving those who find comfort in the present system of anything 
except a monopoly of their advantages. It is to be remembered, too, that our Uni- 
versities are not merely places of education: they ought to be the head-quarters of 
science and learning, the leaders of the nation in all matters of speculation. I need 
hardly ask whether they are so now. 

One word on M.’s last argument. He urges those who dislike the present Uni- 
versity system to found lecture-rooms themselves, and to leave Oxford and Cam- 
bridge unquestioned and unchanged to be governed by their founders’ statutes. 
The answer is obvious. We cannot afford to do so. we too have an interest in 
these places—in their old buildings, their associations with the past, their influence 
on the clergy, their prestige in the country—which we could not replace with all 
the wealth of Lancashire. We will not create new endowments whilst there are 
old institutions which would answer the purpose much better if their wealth and 
opportunities were properly used. And pe is no injustice in altering their sys- 
tem: there is no spoliation in diverting the property from the intention of the 
founder. The earth belongs to the living and not to the dead. This is a maxim 
both of positive and of natural law; and men are permitted to limit the future use 


| of property which has been theirs only for the purposes of public benefit. Pro- 


— thus limited becomes therefore public property ; and if the wants of the time 
emand changes in the mode of applying it, the present generation are fully jus- 
tified in making them. If this were not so, mass ought now to be celebrated in 
Trinity Chapel and Christ Church Cathedral. Let us, then, argue the question of 
change in institutions so national, both in the extent of their wealth and influence 
and in the countenance shown them by the State, on the ground, not of the inten- 
tion of a fallible mortal who died centuries ago, but of the wafits and circum- 
stances of living and future generations. F. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Oxford, 2d November 1847. 

Sin—Residents in Oxford have not failed to notice either the address of Mr. F. 
Newman or the comments upon it in your paper. And the impartial interest 
which you display, encourages ouc of them to offer you a few additional remarks. 

Most true it is, as your second correspondent observes, that the question be- 
tween the old Universities and the new is not merely one of tests by subscription. 
The broad and obvious distinction is that the one is, while the other is not, a col- 
legiate system. In London, a member of University College attends the Profes- 
sors, and otherwise lives where and as he pleases: an Oxford under-graduate lives 
in a special building and society, under special rules and special superintendence. 
Something beyond this is added by the constitution of the University itself. One 
is amenable in London to the Police Magistrate, in Oxford and Cambridge to the 
Vice-Chancellor. By subscription in the first instance, by enforced attendance at 
Church services, ordinary and sacramental, by University statutes and College 
rules and supervision, by University sermons and tutorial expostulations, by im- 
positions and rustications, by nightly patrols and gate-lockings, by Proctors and 
by Porters, something is acknowledged and attempted here which elsewhere is 
ignored and put aside. 

But not by subscription only, nor only by chapels and theology; by their mere 
association in Colleges young men are thrown together with very different effect 
from that of lecture-room aggregation. Nor must we identify strictness of dis- 
cipline with straightlacedness of divinity; rustications are not a mere milder 
auto-da-fe; Proctors are not Inquisitors, nor College-tutors ex-officio Propagan- 
dists. Nay, rather, it may be said that on the real system, or at least the real 
inspiration of the old Universities, our complicated subscriptions, our stringent 
exclusions, our compulsory sacraments, and all our orthodox etceteras, hang as 
loosely as did the folds of the surplice on Sterne or Sydney Smith. To check ex- 
travagance, drunkenness, and licentiousness—to throw cold water on conceit and 
impertinence, to foster and educe their opposites—this, surely, is not incompatible 
with the largest encouragement of the freest and boldest inquiry. There 
is no violence in that apostolic conjunction of “Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
lovely.” Intellectual culture and moral may go together; but moral culture, for 
the present at any rate and in the Universities, need not be Papistically authori- 
tative, or ecclesiastically dogmatical. The attempt to combine the two is made 
perhaps at Oxford and Cambridge by obsolete methods, and machinery not only 
clumsy but self-defeating: yet I cannot see that Mr. F. Newman has in any way 
shown that the breath of moral teaching is intellectually mephitic; or that this 
azote, fatal in itself, can in the combination be dispensed with. 

Whether your second correspondent would or could not hail the removal of sub- 
scription, he hardly allows us to infer. But to many observers it is a fact long 
ago recorded, that subscription combined with the exclusively clerical tenure of a 
very large proportion of Fellowships is killing one at least of the Universities by 
sheer atrophy. Many, who, after proceeding through the confessedly unmeaning 
signature of matriculation to that of the Bachelor’s degree, feel doubtful in that 
most doubting time of life between twenty-two and twenty-six, whether that 


| which they believe and desire to be acting’ on is precisely a moral counterpart of 


the pure intellectual entity contained in the Thirty-nine Articles—who, regarding 
themselves in the mirror of thought, fail to recognize there the ecclesiastical pat- 
tern—many who but for this doubt would stay, would study, would teach—de- 
part, and are lost to the University at any rate, perhaps to the nation. Fora 
man must live, though it be by common-law practice, or penny-a-lining. Many 
again, yet worse, swallow with compunction, for bread’s sake and literature’s; and 
conforming ever to ordination, in their conformity lose themselves. For neither in 
the way of Professorships, nor Headships, nor Fellowships, is there any permanent 
provision for a layman to look to. And with an enormous drain of intellectual capital 
for the multiplying schools, public and proprietary, of the kingdom, the University 
persists in excluding this ‘ foreign gold” of the scrupulous and thoughtful, and in 
debasing the limited currency which she suffers to circulate. Most true it is that 
those who know the place cannot but say, be it in the bitterness of exclusion, or 
be it in the discontent of conformity, “ Oxford, with all thy Articles, I love thee 
still.” Yet, without thy Articles, 1 think they would love thee quite as well, and 
serve thee a good deal better. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ALPHA. 
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«TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. STEPHEN: THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


Mr. STEPHEN has fulfilled a long expectation, by abdicating. 
He retires from the Under Secretaryship of the Colonial Office, 
and leaves behind him no one who can take his place. It is his 
singular fate that such a statement should be made of so able a 
man without regret. 
Mr. Stephen is followed into his retirement by quasi-official 
egyrics, which might pass unquestioned, on the principle de 
mortuis, but for two facts: the country has still to cope with the 
consequences of Mr. Stephen’s administration; and, there is no 
surety that it is yet finally relieved of Mr. Stephen himself. He 
is translated into the Privy Council; and, apart from the possi- 
bility of his still exercising some tutelary influence over official 





departments, there are not wanting rumours that, after a reno- | 
vating tour abroad, he is to reénter office in some higher capacity. | 
With respect to technical and official information, probably no | 


man knew so much as the retiring Under a His knowledge 
made him chiefly powerful as an antagonist. In this matter-of- 
fact country, the man who can outrun another in exactness or 


copiousness of information possesses a formidable advantage: to | 


convict an opponent of “ignorance,” even on a triviality, is to 
lower and weaken him; and there were few of the importunate 
claimants that besieged the Colonial Office whom Mr. Stephen 
could not convict of that disgrace. With unequalled tact and 
discretion, he had acquired some literary repute without letting 
it go so far as to override his official reserve; and if his literary 
repute was not greater, the official reserve passed as a plea to al- 
low him credit for more than he had done. According to this 
constructive repute, he might have been a Macaulay, but he chose 
to be a Stephen. In office, like the shield of gold and silver, his 
manner was different as it was viewed from above or from below ; 
but in both aspects imposing. His superiors have uniformly, we be- 
lieve, been epeenel 

the least presuming, the least obtrusive, the most zealous and 
able servant they had ever known. 
“ station,” not less than personal abilities, placed them at the head 
of a department in which subordinates possessed more knowledge 
and more ability, became inspired alike with official wisdom and 
with a delightful self-reliance : at first mistrusting their formida- 
ble subordinate, fearing to commit themselves before him, they 
were speedily powaen, § 

his knowledge and power without any humiliating obligation : 
their own powers expanded; they found themselves, as they 
imagined, throwing out suggestions which even he received as 
masterpieces; and many an official Dombey has dictated just 
what the Carker required. The aspect of the Under Secretary 


viewed from below was that of a man whom it was impossible to | 


thwart, avoid, or circumvent: everything must pass through 
that one medium. Mr. Stephen had acquired a reputation for 
philanthropy : he belonged to the Evangelical section of officials, 
and encouraged Missionary enterprises. He was reputed to be 
incorruptible: to be otherwise would have been fatal to one who 
had pretensions as a purist, especially as corruption is obsolete 
among the respectable ranks of official people. It is undeniable 
that he so managed as to be virtually and effectively the real Co- 
lonial Minister, without offending those who bore the title and 
were content to bear the responsibility. 


If Mr. Stephen’s astuteness and unquestionable command of | 


technical knowledge were animated by enlarged views and a 
enerous benevolence, the practical result must have been found 
in the contentment, or at least the prosperity, of the wide regions 
subject to his administration. 
o far as concerns their official relations, the British Colonies 
present a spectacle altogether the reverse of this. 
The British Sugar Colonies are in the last throes of a struggle 


for existence. For a dozen years their history has been that of a | 
rapid descent from bad to worse. The policy of the British Govern- | 


ment has professedly been, to emancipate labour in the West In- 
dies, and to prevent the extension of slave-labour in foreign coun- 
tries by intercepting the supply of slaves; and for that purpose a 
vast sacrifice of life and money is made every year onthe Western 


coast of Africa: the actual results are, that slave-labour is not | 


checked in foreign countries, but that in the West Indies the sup- 
ply of labour is cut off. Just as Mr. Stephen is leaving office, 


the West Indians are meeting to declare that they must give up | 


the struggle against ruin, unless Ministers revise their policy and 
restore “ protection ”—the West Indian body ot London have been 
uP to Downing Street this very week, and the colonists have been 
planning an aggregate meeting of deputies from the several colo- 
nies to be held in one of the islands. The new feature in the 
— stage of West Indian depression is, that the colonists 

ave lost hope: unless they are in some way relieved by Govern- 
ment from the influence of the Colonial Office as it has hitherto 
been administered, they despair, and, with the natural exaggera- 
tion of despair, anticipate nothing but literal and finalruin. That 
is the state in which Mr. Stephen leaves the West Indian Colonies. 

A policy which, in the name of “ philanthropy,” 
treat savage Aborigines like spoiled children, alienated the loyalty 
of the Anglo-Dutch population in the Cape colony, ceded to this 
country by treaty ; and in order to bring back the Anglo-Dutch 
to their allegiance, it was necessary to use force of arms. 
war against the Anglo-Dutch is succeeded by a frontier war 
against the Aborigines, whose behaviour became intolerable to 


with the conviction that Mr. Stephen was | 


In his presence, men whose | 


they seemed to become possessed of all | 


sought to | 


The | 


the veritable British colonists; and in order to wean the sava- 
ges from the false notions instilled into them by a past policy, it 
will be necessary to shed much of their blood. Meanwhile, to 
carry on the war with anything like spirit, and yet with a re- 
mains of tenderness for the misguided creatures, is a task that has 
foiled even the spirited and ingenious Sir Henry Pottinger. 
That is the state in which Mr. Stephen leaves the Cape colony ; 
to say nothing of its impoverished and backward condition. 

A similar spectacle of internecine savage war may now be seen 
in the youngest of British colonies—New Zealand. 

A show has been made of complying with the general demand 
for “systematic colonization”; but the pretence of doing so has 
merely sufficed to prevent the reality. So totally unlike any- 
thing “ systematic” is the emigration to North America, that 
half of it strays to an alien country, and the other half is the sub- 
ject of loud complaints that it is a nuisance, introducing pauper- 
ism and pestilence into Canada, Looking to the opposite group 
of dependencies available for systematic colonization, we see a 
most extraordinary sight. Mr. Boyd, a leading colonist in New 
South Wales, has sent an expedition for the purpose of recruiting 
| the labour of the colony from Polynesia: savages, if not canni- 
bals, are to be introduced into New South Wales as shepherds, at 
the yery time when a Committee of the British Peers has been 
solemnly inquiring how it can dispose of the starving Irish! 
Such is the state in which the governing Under Secretary of the 
Colonial Office leaves “ systematic colonization.” 

It does not appear that Mr. Stephen has trained any one to be 
his successor : Eljah carries his mantle still to wear it himself in 
the upper region to which he is translated. The removal of so 
much and such concentrated technical information, will make it 
very difficult to carry on the rovtine of the office, impossible to 
carry it on as it has been. It is to be hoped, therefore, not onl 
that Mr. Stephen will have the solace of finding that he is muc 
“ missed,” but that some totally new Colonial | pay A will be 
forced upon the Imperial Government. It would be quite pos- 
sible that a better policy should also be a policy easier to adminis- 
ter. Much of the voluminous knowledge attributed to the retiring 
Under Secretary was rendered necessary by the needlessly minute 
meddling of the Government in Downing Street. Mr. Stephen 
is reputed to have possessed an intimate acquaintance with “ the 
various constitutions” of the settlements: an intimacy of which 
the necessity would be quite superseded if the “ constitutions ” 
| themselves were superseded by the substitution of simpler and 
| better forms of government; permitting, not prohibiting, the 
self-development of the settlements by some kind of representative 
system—encouraging, not checking, the growth of political 
talent—inviting the influential among the colonists to accept a 
larger share in directing and fostering those purely local interests 
which contribute to the weal of the community, but are too 
| remote and local for comprehension or attention in London, 
Downing Street would govern the Colonies better if it did 
less, and used the talents which are to be found in the British 
citizen wherever he may dwell. It might console the Colonial 
empire for the loss of Mr. Stephen, if his retirement were thus 
to hasten the adoption of a policy consistent with the safety and 
prosperity of the British Colonies. Such a novelty would constitute 
| a new era in the history of our Colonies, and would immortalize 
the statesman who should seize the occasion for establishing it. 


THE CHOLERA. 

| FaTautsm is a feeling natural to the human breast, and many 
good Protestants are Mussulmans in sneering at any notion of 
preparing to meet the cholera, merely because they do not under- 
stand that any specific counter-agent has been discovered. Ague 
has its Peruvian bark, toothache its creosote, but there is no one 
drug thus curatively associated with cholera; and therefore the 
desponding, in a mood compounded of despair, indolence, false 
| shame at the fear of using exertions that may fail, and even a 
cowardice which makes passive submission less terrible because it 
recognizes the presence of danger less than aetion, cover their 
indolence and their dismay by a sneering indifference, as 
the boy whistles in passing through the churchyard. But 
besides direct remedies, there are many things which may be 
'done to prepare for disarming or weakening an epidemic. 
Everything which tends to promote health and remove depres- 
sing influences is of that nature. Although there may not be 
a known course of medical treatment, there must be a probable 
course; and the public, who cannot universally “ call in the 
doctor,” should know what are the precautions to be taken in the 
economy of daily life. Above all, the public servants should 
speed whatever is desirable to fortify the public health. Now is 
the time when we feel the retribution for past sins of omission. 
We have drains, as in the Tower Hamlets district, that will not 
drain because the fall is too slight; laws which permit house- 
owners to withhold communication between their houses and 
the main drain; and bodies to administer those laws which 
possess neither the intelligence nor the motive to do their 
duties effectively.* Sewers, of course, cannot be made by 
the end of this month, about which time the cholera will be 
due; but much may be done by mere regulations. The New 
York Sun reports the arrival of an emigrant-ship with one hun- 
dred and sixty-five emigrants on board, and without a single case 
of sickness; a fact which can only be ascribed to the cleanliness 
that had been enforced by Mr. Watts, the commander. Now 
| * See a communication on this subject in the Journal of Public Health, a 
monthly periodical, published under the sanction of the Metropolitan Health of 
Towns Association: the first number appeared on Monday last. 
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the conduct and condition of the “spontaneous” emigrants to 


we all know what private emigrant-ships usually are—what is | 
North America; and we know that no combination of circum- | 


stances can be more adverse to sanatory regulation: surely, what 


Mr. Watts could effect by moral influence in the crowded space 
and among the piggish inmates of an emigrant-ship, may be done | 
by competent authority in our towns. The pity is that we are | 
still without that competent authority ; for although we cannot 
reconstruct our towns and dwellings by the arrival of the cholera, 
we might establish a Board of Health, and the Board might ad- | 
vise and direct the public. This is work suitable to the early 
session of Parliament, because it is work that really belongs to | 
the season. 





ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 
“ Joun RaE” must be added to the catalogue of immortal names, 
as that of one whoshared in the intrepid studies of practical geo- 
graphy under an Arctic climate, and helped to define the North- 
ern boundary of the earth. Few scientific problems have been 
watched with more interest than the slow growth of that 
boundary-line on the map. The bitterness with which Sir John 
Ross was reproached for turning back in the straits between 
Boothia Felix and the main land, showed how much impatience 
was felt to place the truth beyond a doubt. The reproaches even 
went to the extent of insinuating cowardice ; a defect that 
could scarcely be possible in the humblest of the volunteers who 
braved the dangers and hardships of that perilous voyage. Sir 
John must have been consoled, however, at seeing the fidelity 
with which his undaunted friend Back stood by him. Dr. Rae 
has completed the vindication: Boothia is a peninsula, and Sir 
John did see land ahead. 

There is no grander or more ennobling contemplation than these 
expeditions off North-western discovery, whether we regard the 
patrons who bear the cost or the adventurers who bear the hard- 
ships. Nothing is less alloyed by self-interest or any other base 
motive. England, who has done so much in that quarter, cannot 
hope for political advancement, territorial aggrandizement, or 
marine ascendangy; since the notion of a North-west passage 
available for any useful purpose was exploded long ago, the ter- 
ritory is not worth having, and there are no subjects to govern 
except the seal and the wandering Esquimaux. The private pa- 
trons of discovery, like Sir Felix Booth or the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, cannot expect any “profit”; for surely these enter- 
prises can never “pay.” The sailors, officers and men, know that 
their bloodless glory is to be hardly won by the patient endurance 
of tedious ved painful years. Yet the missions are renewed, 
over and over again, with unabated zeal and alacrity. The real 
motive is nothing more self-interested than the desire to take a 
share in promoting that knowledge which is the happiness and 

wer of mankind at large. This passion for discovery is per- 

aps the least selfish manifestation of human energy that is wit- 
nessed in our day—the least attended by tangible profit, the least 
“utilitarian”—the most like the active abnegation imputed to 
ideal chivalry. 





LEGISLATION BY JURIES. 
Joun OvENsTONE, who shot his creditor Crawley, has been ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity ; and the verdict of the Jury is 
called in question as an outrage on sense and justice. The issue 
cannot be understood without reviewing the facts of the case; 
and we borrow the summary given by a contemporary who is 
hostile to the verdict— 

“ Ovenstone appears to have sustained for twenty years and upwards an irre- 
proachable character. He was considered amongst his friends and acquaintances 
a very pattern of charity and benevolence, and many instances of these qualities 
were quoted by the witnesses at the Central Criminal Court. Since the year 
1844 he had been unfortunate in pecuniary transactions. Within the current 
year he had lost in debts, from intimate friends, more than 2,000/., independently 
of the transaction that led to his collision with Mr. Crawley. About this time 
last year, Ovenstone was appointed joint assignee with a Mr. Cremer in the affairs 
of a bankrupt named Bond. He himself lost 600/. by the bankruptcy, a large 
sum by the sale of the furniture, and became responsible to the extent of 500/. as 
assignee. Of this sum 150/. was due to Mr. Crawley for goods supplied to Bond 
on the authority of his assignees. As Mr. Crawley did not receive his money 
within the time agreed on, he brought an action against the prisoner; and the 
result was an execution put into the prisoner's house, on Saturday the 14th of 
August, under a judge’s order. On the afternoon of that day, Ovenstone called 
npon Mr. Crawley at his counting-house, and shot him in the jaw with a pistol. 
Immediately afterwards, he put a second pistol to his own neath, and discharged 
it, but without causing death. He was found by a policeman in Mr. Crawley’s 
counting-house, leaning his head upon his hands, and bleeding at the mouth.” 

At the trial, Dr. Conolly, whose experience in the treatment of 
the insane is well known, said—“ The prisoner was not in a sound 
state of mind at the time he made the attack on Mr. Crawley. 
- + « He was not unconscious of what he did, but he was act- 
ing under an impulse that he could not control.” The same plea, 
it is objected, might be advanced to excuse any ruffianism; and 
the very passion which it is the object of the law to control may 
be urged in bar of the legal penalty. The question turns on this 
point; and the dicta of Judges are brought forward. “I cannot 
allow the protection of insanity,” said Lord Erskine, in Hattield’s 
case, “ toa man who only exhibits violent passions and malig- 
nant resentments, acting upon real circumstances.” And in 
M‘Naghten’s case the Judges made a distinction even in the pro- 
tection allowed to a prisoner of undoubted insanity: if his delu- 
sion, they said, were, that another threatened his life, and he slew 





that other in self-defence, he should be acquitted ; but if his de- 
lusion were that he had been injured in character or fortune, and 
he killed in revenge, he would be liable to punishment. In | 


M‘Naghten’s case, however, the Jury acquitted the prisoner, in 
spite of the Judges’ dictum ; and now they have acquitted Oven- 
stone, against Lord Erskine’s dictum. “ If he be acquitted,” asks 
the Times, “ how is it Anne Hunt is left for execution?” 

In spite of that threatful interrogatory, however, the Jury may 
be excused. Ovenstone was enervated by declining fortunes, 
made morbidly irritable by the perversity of his ill luck. The 
final visitation, a kind of penal liability incurred by the fact that 
he was acting in the service of the creditors, was, we all must 
feel, “ more than flesh and blood could bear.” No doubt, he was 
culpable—criminal; but still there is probably not a man in the 
country—not even the writer of the strictures to which we allude 


| —who, left to his own individual reflection and conscience, would 


have ordered Ovenstone to undergo the direct consequences of 
his legal guilt. It was evidently a case for mercy, in some form 
and degree—it was not a case in which a merciful consideration 


| could at any stage be excluded ; and the Jury naturally felt that 


they could not begin to judge the case in a merciless spirit. 
The instance, however, is only one among many, of the diffi- 
culties put upon ministers of justice by the nature of the retribu- 


| tive penalty, which takes no account of the culprit’s mind—pays 


no regard to the possibilities of the future, in this world or in the 
unknown world whither human Jaw ventures to dismiss a fellow 
creature—and is in practice so little efficacious. It is true that 
all criminal acts are evidence of some diseased and really “ un- 
controllable ” impulse—for that impulse which results in acts is as 
uncontrollable as the absence of any stronger motive can make it. 
The object of penal discipline is to supply counteracting motives, 
either in the particular criminal or in others by example : but that 
mere terrorism fails to do, simply because in an ignorant, a mor- 
bid, or a ferociously excited mind, terrorism is not antagonistic to 
the destructive passion ; often it positively suggests the criminal 
act; always, we suspect, it increases the temporary insanity of 
mental excitement. It is a growing though still a dim sense of 
these facts which makes juries palter with the set penalties of our 
criminal law. They feel that a criminal is in a diseased and 
dangerous state—that he is not fit to be loose in society—that he 
must be seized and secluded, made safe if possible, and at all 
events confined until he can be so; and they feel that the ex- 
ample of that subjection to an irresistible and inevitabie purga- 
tory of corrective discipline, is likely to be more efficacious, because 
more passionless and reasoning, than any vindictive penalty. By 
a circuitous and cumbersome process, the Jury in Ovenstone’s 
case have blundered into the practice of which we have frequently 
stated the theory. 





LAW AND NO LAW. 

Laws, like promises, says the universal practice of Ireland, are 
made to be broken. The fact begets a hopelessness in legislative 
remedies ; since there seems neither the perseverance, the will, 
nor the courage, to apply the remedies. Ireland is like those fool- 
ish persons who fee a doctor and cannot screw up their resolve to 
take his medicines or undergo his operations. The whole round 
of Irish grievances presents this humiliating anomaly. 

That cottierism, says Earl Fitzwilliam—who has been accounted 
judicious as an English Peer, but who loses his head the moment 
he assumes his other character of an Irish landlord— 

“ That cottierism is the evil of Ireland, no man can doubt: 7,000,000 of people 
located upon the land—living, each man, upon the produce which he himself 
rears—cultivating to live, not to trade—is the phanomenon which must be re- 
moved; and it must be removed by Government, ¢. e. by measures systematically 
combined and tending to the same end.” 

Yet what combination of measures can be effectual in the ag- 
gregate if no one remedy is pushed home? Cottierism is the evil 
of Ireland; yet if a landlord seeks to consolidate farms, there is 
a loud outcry against “ clearances.” 

The landlords are called upon to treat their tenants justly ; yet 
no justice is shown to landlords. Their tenants may refuse to 
cultivate their land, to pay rent, or to surrender their tenements ; 
yet when the landlord proceeds to the u/tima ratio in that case 
provided, distraint or eviction, he is the object of denunciation in 
chapel and newspaper. All profess to respect the rights of pro- 
perty, yet deny those rights full exercise; all profess to respect 
the law, yet question the application of law. 

The subject of evictions has quite changed by the establishment 
of the Poor-law: there was a show of reason in saying that the 
landlord was morally precluded from eviction so long as there 
was no poor-law, because eviction doomed the tenant to starva- 
tion : but now there is aremedy ; the Poor-law renders the evicted 
tenant who is destitute chargeable on the land,-—a liability which 
if it were carried out must act as an effectual check on wanton 
and improvident evictions. But all classes of Irish conspire to 
thwart that very Poor-law: the poor themselves, while clamour- 
ing for out-door relief, threaten those who pay rates! 

Some imagine that the remedy for all the wants of Ireland is 
“ tenant-right,” giving to the tenant a permanent tenure in the 
soil rather Tike the obsolete base tenures of England, and limiting 
the landlord’s interest to something like a manorial right: it is 
thought that this more durable tenure would incite the tenant to 
improvement. One of the most distinguished advocates of tenant- 
right is Mr. Sharman Crawford—a highly reasonable and single- 
minded man; but he omits to show by what law of necessity 
tenant-right would operate to produce the anticipated results. 
Supposing it were decreed on the spot, throughout the South 
and West of Ireland, we cannot perceive how it would in any way 
enable or compel the cultivator to improve his land. Practically, 
the great immediate want is want of capital: but how would 
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tenant-right supply that? Grant to the tenant absolute perpe- 
tuity of tenure, and he would still be as poor as before. He 
could raise cash in no other way than by parting with the only 
roperty that he would have—his tenant-right. It is not pro- 
able that the landlord, with diminished interest in the property, 


would be more willing to advance capital than he is at this mo- | 


ment. However pacifying the effects vaunted for tenant-right, 
it would not strike conviction on the English capitalist and make 
him come forward to the aid of the new Irish villein. We seeno 


practical result likely to flow from such a law, except that tenant- | 
right would probably become a matter of jobbing traftic; the more | 
so for the prominency and factitious value given to the tenure. | 
It is notorious, too, that the Irish tenantry have much relaxed in | 


their eagerness to retain the land, from having tasted something 
like parochial relief. Moreover, landlords are by no means likely 
to pass any law so totally incompatible with a full property in 
land, or with the change which is to be desiderated for Ireland 
from the payment of labour in land to the payment in wages. 
The innovation needed in Ireland is evidently, not any new 
social law, but something to render effectual the laws or re- 
medies already in professed operation—something which shall 


convert random emigration into colonization—which shall make | 


the Poor-law a reality—shall convert nominal property into real 
ay ee enable the nominal owner of an estate to vacate 
in favour of a real owner—shall enable the landlord to evict a 
nominal tenant and substitute a real tenant—shall draw a dis- 
tinct line between real tenants, real labourers, and real paupers— 
shall distinguish, in short, between reality and pretence. Such 
an amended state of things would be quite incompatible with the 
compromise between ownership and manorial rights, between 
tenantship and hired labour, involved in tenant-right by statute; 
though it would not be incompatible with amendments in the 


law of leases and the law respecting tenants’ improvements; for | 


it would be quite possible to give the tenant a trading right in 
improvements created by himself, without alienating any part of 
the landlord's rights. Above all, the thing wanted is to render 
effectual the enforcement of any law put upon the statute-book ; for 
no obstruction is worse than that offered by an unenforced law. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS ON IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Lerrer IIL. 

Srr—I am particularly anxious to avoid even the appearance of supposing 
that nothing else is wanted for Ireland than an improvement in the phy- 
sical condition of her people. I must therefore repeat, that I believe very 
much more to be wanted—much that is in itself far more important. The 
character of the people has deteriorated, and having plenty to eat will not 
restore it; the structure of society is defective, and more than high wages is 
required to cure its defects. But we can do nothing till we improve their 
condition: in order not merely to avert an agrarian insurrection, and a 
famine this year or next, but to give us a chance of effecting reforms of per- 
manent and extensive application, an interference with what is called, in 
mockery, “ the labour-market of Ireland,” is absolutely necessary. For ex- 
ample, it is complained, and with some justice, that the Irish do not work 
hard in Ireland; that they do not make the most of the opportunities of 
raising produce which they enjoy, limited as those may be; and that they 





have no right, therefore, to ask for assistance from the Imperial Govern- | 


ment till they shall have shown practically that it is want of means, and 
not of industry, which keeps them poor. Now, this isa good argument 
against continuing the system of “ charity to Ireland”; a system which, 
though temporarily necessary for the purpose of preserving the people from 
dying of hunger, tends directly to perpetuate the evils which in the first place 


call for it, and has given rise to such an amount of international animosity | 


and mutual recrimination as it will require years to obliterate. But when 
the argument is carried so far as to imply that nothing more is necessary 
than to leave the people to their own exertions, with an exhortation to in- 
dustry and enterprise, then I answer, that industry and enterprise cannot, 
as man is constituted, flourish in a country where there are hundreds of 
thousands who are unable, struggle as they may, to earn their daily bread. 
The forced idleness and demoralization of these will repress the energy 
and debase the habits of the rest. J kavw of many able-bodied men who 
worked in this neighbourhood throughout the last summer for half a 
stone of meal per week. Those men, if placed on an English railway or 
a Canadian clearing, would have bravely sustained the character of their 
countrymen: but would any man in his senses expect one of them to do a 
real day’s work for three-halfpence ? 


Again, it is impossible to educate the people, either in agriculture or let- | 


ters, while they are desperately struggling for the means of existence. The 
numbers in our schools have fallen off by one-half during the past year: 
children who can get work are forced to labour, at an age when labour is 
injurious both to mind and body; while those who cannot get work are in 
most instances too badly clothed to attend school, or too much depressed 
by the want of sufficient nourishment to profit by schooling. Besides, it is 
really almost a mockery to instruct (in anything but the necessary doc- 
trines of religion) those who are debarred by inexorable necessity from 
any use whatever of learning, cither for advancement in life or mental en- 
joyment. As matters are, if a boy is distinguished either for talents or 
energy, his main object, and that of his family, is to procure for him the 
means of going to America; because they feel sure that he has no chauce 
of rising in the world here. If they fail to do so, he slinks hopelessly back 
into the miserable routine of mechanical existence which is pursued by his 
neighbours, or he turns his abilities and knowledge to the pernicious pur- 
poses of local agitation. 
for a starving people to be also ignorant. 

Again, a poor-law which provides at the expense of the community for 
the most pressing wants of its less fortuzate members, is, in my opinion, a 
most salutary corrective to the inequalities of fortune, and tends to pro- 
mote the peace and happiness of a people; but where a poor-law has to 
deal with pauperism extending over the third part of an entire population, 
it ceases to be beneficial, it becomes demoralizing and exhausting. The at- 
tempt to make charity, whether public or private, the ordinary means of 


It is not, I trust, profane to say, that it is better | 


support for able-bodied men, is a complete perversion of its spirit, and can 
only succeed in incapacitating it from performing its proper duty. Accord- 
ingly, it is now felt and understood, that in the greater part of Ireland the 
new Poor-law will be a plete and hopeless failure; unmistakeable 
symptoms of it have, indeed, already appeared. The particular course of 
failure which it will run is this. When the workhouses shall be full, and 
want shall begin to be severely felt among the able-bodied labourers, the 
Poor-law Commissioners will issue an order to the Guardians to strike a 
rate for the purpose of relievingthem. This the latter will assuredly refuse 
to obey; for they will be perfectly well aware that the result, if it could be 
effected, would be merely to extend the condition of pauperism over a large 
proportion of the rate-pavers. It has been found very difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, to induce Boards of Guardians to strike one rate of 
3s. in the pound, and there is no doubt that in most instances not one-half 
of it will be collected. They will therefore, it may safely be said, from 
| the mere instinct of self-preservation, refuse to comply in the case supposed. 
The next step will be the dissolution of the Board by the Commissioners, and 
the appointment of paid Guardians; who will strike the required rate, say of 
7s. 6d. or 10s. in the pound: but how much will they collect? Imagine 
the case of thirty or forty unions administered by paid Guardians, with the 
whole energy and resources of every class of rate-payers combined to pre- 
vent the collection of rates! It is evident that there can be but one re- 
sult,—a good number of the respectable and solvent rate-payers will be 
ruined; a good many more will emigrate, and leave their land waste; the 
rate will not be collected, and the people will starve as before. 

E¥en now, what is the case in the union where I reside? Out of a rate 
of 3,600/.—about 1s. 3d. in the pound on an average—struck last Decem- 
ber, 1,600/. is now uncollected, and, in spite of all exertions, the greater 
| part of it appears likely to remain in arrear: much of it is due by persons 
residing out of the country, against whom it is impossible for the Board of 
| Guardians to proceed effectually, and much of it is uncollectable in conse- 
| quence of land remaining waste and unoccupied; the rest is in districts so 
| lawless as to make collection of money for any purpose almost impossible. 
| A distress of cattle and corn was made by the collector with great difli- 
| culty in this neighbourhood last week; but on the day of sale no bidders 
| 








appeared; so that the sale has been adjourned. Baffled in every direction, 
the collectors have given notice of resigning their offices, though receiving 
2s. in the pound for collecting; and we cannot procure, at any price, suc- 
| cessors to them. We owe about 2,000/, and are threatened with actions by 
all our contractors; so that there appears every chance of our being obliged 
toclose the workhouse. We have now struck a rate of 3s. in the pound; of 
which, of course, a much smaller proportion will be collected than of the 
last. 

Such is the state of things with which we have to deal at the commence- 
ment of an extended system of relief; this is our starting-point. Surely, 
to one who is personally acquainted with these facts, it cannot but appear 
a very palpable delusion to suppose that the Poor-law is to be the germ of 
| our social regeneration. We are attempting to make it do too much, and 
the result is that it will do nothing. If our pauperism were once brought 
within a manageable compass, a poor-law would work admirably both as a 
corrective and as a preventive, as a measure of humanity and a measure of 
police. Now, it will simply break down, and the attempt to persevere in 
enforcing it will produce universal anarchy. 

I need not proceed with a catalogue of measures which I believe to be 
good and necessary in themselves, but which are rendered useless or per- 
nicious by the poverty of the people—in other words, by the vicious pro- 
portion between resources and population. Now, if I had ever seen any 
tolerably plausible suggestion for altering that proportion, I should be 
bound to admit that it ought to be considered before that which I advocate: 
I ask any one to produce a plan which promises an end, except mine— 
whether mine be practicable, is another thing, which we will discuss hereafter. 
All I ask to be conceded now is, that, if practicable, it would be effectual; 
that if by an emigration sufficiently large employment at good wages were 
| placed at the command of every remaining labourer, we should then have 
room and opportunity to effect all other necessary reforms; and that even 
if we failed to do so, a country in which such a position should be enjoyed 
by the masses, could bear without serious inconvenience the want of such 
reforms. A distinguished living statesman once said, in my presence, 
speaking of a large measure of emigration, “If it could be done with the 
stroke of a pen, there would be an end at once of the Irish difficulty.” 
Without going quite so far, I think there would be good reason for hoping 
that we had arrived at “the beginning of the end.” The benefits of ex- 
tensive and systematic emigration as a remedy for the evils of a large able- 
bodied population dependant on alms for subsistence, are so natural and 
obvious, that it is hardly worth while to support the instinctive assent 
which the majority cf mankind yield to the arguments of its advocates, 
by quoting the opinions of those statesmen and economists who have treated 
the subject scientifically. Besides, I wish to obstain from the repetition of 
truths with which everybody is now familiar. Mr. Charles Buller’s speech 
in 1843 exhausted that part of the subject, and left nothing new to be said 
by the advocates of systematic colonization in the abstract. I will rather 
confine myself to offering such answers to the objections which are urged 
against its application to the present circumstances of this country, as con- 
siderable personal knowledge of both Ireland and the Colonies may sug- 
gest tome. But I must not altogether pass over the remarkable fact, that 
the Lords Colonization Committee have been enabled to adduce in favour 
of national emigration every authority of weight to whom a consideration 
of the state of Ireland has been referred during the last twenty-five years; 
a list comprising the names of Whately, Nicholls, Senior, and Lewis. It is 
also worthy of notice, that Malthns, with whose favourite theory the no- 
tion of emigration being a sufficient remedy for over-population is so incon- 
sistent as naturally to prejudice him against it, has described by anticipa- 
tion the present economical crisis in Ireland so exactly, and pointed out 
the remedy so forcibly, that I cannot avoid quoting his words. 

“If,” says Malthus, “from a combination of external and internal causes, a very 
great stimulus should be given to the population of a country for ten or twelve 
years together, and it should then comparatively cease, labour will continue flow- 
ing into the market with almost undiminished rapidity, while the means of employ- 
ing and paying it have been essentially contracted. The only real relief in such 
| @ case is emigration; and the subject at the present moment is well worth the 
| attention of Government, both as a matter of humanity and policy.” 

On the other hand, I cannot remember that any one economist of emi- 
| nence has pronounced against the principle of national emigration; and 
| that not only as a means of replenishing and subduing new countries, or 
| of improving the condition of the emigrants—for these objects are, though 
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imperfectly, accomplished by the present system of emigration—but also | on an extensive scale there are but two classes, as I believe, who have what 


as @ means of improving the condition of the population in the mother- 
country, which that system has hardly even a remote tendency to become. 
I admit, that while all have perceived that we do not make the most of the 
fertile and unoccupied land which belongs to us, and while all deplore the 
anomalous distribution of people over the different portions of our empire, 
there has been a general disposition to avoid the responsibility of making 


| 


practical suggestions for remedying this state of things by an improved | 


system of emigration: the usual expression has been one of regret, that in 
ancient times it was otherwise; that while the Greeks and Phcenicians knew 
how to give to emigration a national character—to transplant a perfect type 
of the parent society, with its various classes and institutions, and to re- 
move in this way suflicient numbers for the relief of the mother-country— 
the art of colonization has, apparently, not descended to us, and that the 
attempt to revive it is hopeless. Such is the general tone of the “ Chapters 
on Emigration” which are to be found in the works of our leading econo- 
mists. But surely it is most unworthy of a great and enlightened people 
to rest satisfied with such a conclusion; surely such an universal recognition 
of the principle, coupled with such a lamentably defective practice, should 
incite us to an earnest, persevering, and unanimous effort to discharge our 
heavy responsibilities in a more effective and satisfactory manner. 
all, we have now an opportunity of doing so, such as never before occurred 
in the history of nations. We have the contingency which Malthus de- 
scribed before our eyes. In Ireland there are, by the acknowledgment of 
all, 500,000 labourers whom we do not know what to do with, and whom 
an unprecedented calamity has deprived of their food; we have 2,000,000 
of people loosened from their native soil, and frantically asking for means 
to go to any country where they may work and live. Of the British 


and Australia: we have more ships, more waste lands, more pecuniary re- 
sources—above all, more political aptitude, experieuce, wisdom, and energy— 
than any other people ever had. If out of such materials we cannot construct 
amutually beneficial system of colonization, then systematic colonization is, 
for moderns, an Utopian dream, and never, in all human probability, will be 
realized again. 


Of plans, and plans too constructed by ingenious and able men, we 


Above | 


may be called a valid right to object. The first is the Ultra-National party 


| in Ireland; who, contemplating the possibility of an appeal to physical force, 


naturally dislike any measure calculated to diminish the raw material of 

rebels. The second consists of the tenants of the Colonial Office; who feel 

themselves already incapable, whatever may be their talents and industry, 

of doing the ordinary business of their department effectually, and who 

cannot be expected to regard with favour anything which threatens an 

addition of trouble and an infraction of routine. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THE THEATRES. 
Since the commencement of the theatrical season we have had two cases 
of dramatic backsliding. Mr. Marston’s Heart and the World was a mani- 
fest decline from the Patrician’s Daughter: Mr. White's John Savile, pro- 
duced this week at Sadler's Wells, is a manifest decline from Feudal Times. 
Both, too, are descents of the same class: it is chiefly in point of construc- 
tion that the two dramas are inferior to their predecessors. This is ex- 
actly the point where gentlemen of a poetical turn, who occasionally make 
the stage a vent for their inspirations, are apt to fail; and herein they 
are distinguished from those who cultivate dramatic writing as a profession. 
Such an author as Buckstone, for instance, would never have attempted 
anything of such poetical value as the two pieces in question; but in the 
very point where the writers of these have sinned he would have been 
guiltless. The practical dramatists of the day naturally feel a little an- 
noyed at the eminence accorded to the literary aspirants, who, trusting to 
language and sentiment alone, seem almost to disdain that construction the 


J. R. G. 





po . L ney ¢ anc ¥ british | knowledge of which may be called the grammar of the dramatist’s art. A 
empire, in the midst of which this is occurring, it is well said that it is its | 
appointed mission to people and civilize the boundless regions of America | 


have enough; but, though almost tempted to say that the worst of them | 


is better than no plan at all, I am not prepared to maintain that any one 
of them is perfect, or satisfactory, or that to all of them very many plau- 
sible, nay real afd grave objections, do not apply. Difficulties, 
course, must be met with in carrying out so vast an undertaking 
as a sufficient emigration would be; but what I complain of is, that 
official people are contented to dwell upon those difliculties with a sor’ 


of | 


of malicious exultation, instead of considering them as obstacles to be re- | 


moved out of a path which is clearly in the right direction—to place them- 
selves in the attitude of a garrison whose duty it is to defend inch by inch 
the policy of laissez-faire, and in every way to discourage those who are 
endeavouring to discover a better line of conduct. It must, I should think, 
be abundantly clear by this time, that the policy of laissez-faire is not only 


inadequate, but absolutely pernicious: the cry of complaint against it is not | 


less loud from the Colonies than from Ireland. 


I have just received a copy of a resolution moved at the close of the | 


last session of the Canadian Legislature, in which the continuance of emi- 
gration like the present is deprecated in the strongest terms; and the entire 
press and people of Canada respond to the feeling therein expressed. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more lamentable than the accounts received of the 
condition in which the emigrants of this year have reached the shores 
of Canada; but it is absurd to found thereupon arguments against any 
large emigration, and to infer that if it were conducted in a very dif- 


| expected of you. 


ferent, indeed precisely opposite manner, it would have similarly evil | 


results. As long as the business of removing the redundant population of 
Treland is left in the hands of those who personally suffer from its effects,— 


that is, of the labourers themselves, or their landlords,—so long it cannot | 
be performed otherwise than in a manner calculated to do the least possible | 


amount of good here, with the greatest possible injury to the Colonies into 
which they are *‘ shovelled.” 

Colonization differs from emigration, inasmuch as it involves a twofold 
function—removal and settlement; and individuals in the old country could 
not if they would, and would not if they could, take any effectual steps 
to provide for the latter. Immediate relief is all that they look to; and 
that is secured as soon as the emigrant is on board ship. It is only by 
intrusting the whole business to an authority which possesses power of deal- 
ing with and regulating both branches of the subject—of providing means of 
employment and facilities for settlement in the Colonies, as well as of 
superintending the selection and removal of the people from hence—that we 
can avoid the danger of merely transferring, at great expense, the evils of 
a superabundant population from one part of the empire to another. ‘This 


man who has nicely considered how to give a sufficient number of incidents 
to his two acts, how to lay out his motives, and introduce his situations so 
as to excite and satisfy the curiosity of his audience, finds himself looked 
upon as a useful nobody; while five acts, with a subject totally inadequate 
to such dimensions, and put together without the slightest skill, raise their 
author to—we may almost say—a social eminence; and, what is more 
wonderful than all, this takes place even if the play fails. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that if Mr. White’s John Savile had been his very first 
play, and if that play had been thoroughly damned by the audience, it 
would have given him nevertheless a certain reputation, which Mr. Buck- 
stone could never dream of attaining by his hundred-nights “run” of 
Green Bushes. 

It is all very well to honour a noble attempt; and it is very true that 
the genus “ poetical play” is infinitely higher than the genus “ melo- 
drama”: but it is carrying this principle a little too far to say that he who 
tries to write a tragedy and cannot, is a better man than he who tries to 
write a melodrama and can. In no other art is the rank of the genera 
brought to bear with such weight upon the position of the individuals com- 
prised under them. The preéminence of epic above landscape painting will 
generally be conceded; but we never hear of an accomplished landscape- 
painter being ranked below a bungler at some Scriptural subject, who can 
neither draw nor compose, just because the latter indicates some sort of 
conception which he can never really reduce to a visible shape. But in 
the drama, the greater the work designed, the less skill seems to be re- 
quired by the judges; and the bolder your attempt, the less power will be 
Strange instance of inverse ratio! It is astonishing to 
see people who sneer down a clever melodrama, and walk out of the theatre 
where it has been acted, with a self-complacent sigh that they have thrown 
away two hours of their precious time, sitting with great reverence before 
some legitimate work, apparently planned on some such parody of Aris- 
totle’s maxim as “ The end of tragedy is to excite neither pity nor terror, 
and thus to promote sleep.” 

The new play of Joka Savile turns on the murder of the profligate 
Duke of Buckingham; and the knife of Felton is made to preserve 
the honour of his cousin, Lilian Savile, who has fallen into the 
libertine’s power by visiting him in person, to claim for her father 
an exemption from the ruinous impositions of the Government. The 
different characters are clever abstractions, prettily sketched: we have 


| a fond doating father, a sentimental young lady, a dreaming fanatic, and a 


is the chief argument to be used against those who object to a scheme of | 


national emigration as a device for relieving landlords from the expense of 


improving their own properties. I have no objection whatever to make land- | 


lords, collectively, contribute their full proportion to the expense of emigra- 
tion; and there can no stronger proof that such a feeling is very general, 
than the fact that a very large and influential body of Irish Peers and Com- 
moners signed, this year, a memorial to Lord Jolin Russell, praying to be 
subjected to an income-tax for the purpose of emigration. But even if we 


assume that individual landlords could afford to pay the sums required for | 


relieving their estates respectively, and that such a number could be induced 
to join in doing so as would produce an emigration suflicient for national 
purposes, the objection would still remain, that the Colonies would not be 
prepared for such an operation, and that to carry it out upon such princi- 
ples would therefore be simply impracticable. 

But it is to be remembered, besides, that the proprictors of estates relieved 
by the removal of paupers are by no means the only class benefited by suc- 
cessful colonization. ‘Ihe colonial, manufacturing, and trading interests of 


the empire, are hardly less intimately concerned in the operation, and are | 


therefore called upon to contribute some portion of the expense. Indeed, 
the subject of colonization is favourably distinguished from almost every 
other which has lately engaged the attention of our statesmen, in this re- 


worthless libertine; but—action, action, action—where is action? There 
are very pretty conceptions; there is very nice writing, as far as we can 
judge without a book; but where is the play? A comedy may perhaps 
(we only say perhaps) be attractive without interest, but a serious drama 
without interest is a “ thing of naught.” To create interest, there must be 
movement, marked progress in the story: but in this new play, the charac- 
ters stick to the position shown by the first act, with wonderful pertinacity. 
The author, though he has amplified a short historical incident, and though 
he has most uselessly and erroneously killed his heroine after the interest 
of the play has terminated in the death of Buckingham, has still not 
enough for his five acts, and excessive attenuation is the result. When 
the celebrated Vauxhall waiter undertook to cover the Gardens with one 
ham, he did not intend to demonstrate the largeness of the ham, but the 
thinness of the slice. Let not the loud applause, and the calls for Messrs. 
Phelps, Bennett, Marston, and Miss Laura Addison, mislead the author 
from the fact, that more incidents and a better-constructed story than 
there is in John Savile are required to fix the attention for nearly three 
hours. 

Box and Cox, a new farce produced at the Lyceum, is one of those absur- 
dities which are amusing because they are evidently meant to be absurd, 
and because a droll defiance of common sense is maintained throughout. 
Every playgoer knows the idiosyncracies of those two oddities Buckstone 
and Harley; and can fancy that if the comical pair have a piece to them- 
selves, in which, as the Yankees say, they can “ poke their fun” at each 
other without restraint, the result must be laughable indeed. The dis- 
honest artifice of a landlady who lets one room twice over—that is to say, 
to a hatter who is out all day, and a printer who is out all night—pro- 
duces the desirable meeting of the two comic spirits; and the squabbles, 
hatred, rivalry, and ultimate frieadship of Messrs. Box and Cox—whose 


| dialogue, moreover, is smart and appropriate—keep the audience in a roar. 


spect, that men may differ as to the practicability of the means, but they | 


must all agree as to the desirableness of the end. ‘The very principles, for 
example, on which Parliamentary Reform, Free Trade, and Roman Catho- 
lic Emancipation, are founded, were distasteful, and supposed to be in- 
jurious, to large and powerful classes of the community: to Colonization 


At Marylebone, The Bridal has been produced with new decorations; 
Mrs. Warner taking her original character of Evadne. Miss Parker, an un- 
pretending, and apparently an intelligent young actress, of a very pleasing 
person, has made a successful débit in the neat little comedy of Perfection, 
a favourite piece for the exhibition of ladylike talent. 
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LANDOR’S BUSHMAN OR LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 


Some years ago, Mr. E. W. Landor found himself at Western Australia, | 


or Swan River, accompanied by two of his brothers. He had been ad- 
vised thither fur a pulmonary complaint ; his elder brother was a medical 


man, and went to watch the invalid, as well as any colonists who might | 


require attention; his younger brother, not eighteen, had been designed 
for the church, but felt no vocation, and accompanied the elders on their 
pilgrimage. Besides the peculiar objects of the elder brethren, the trio 
had visions of fortunes to be made by modern expeditions after the 
Golden Fleece; and they seem to have been not altogether unsuccess- 
ful. Our author settled at Perth, apparently in some legal capacity ; 
Henry, the medical man, established himself at York, (though he now ap- 
pears to be Colonial Surgeon on the Western coast of Africa); and the 
two elder brothers, christening the younger Melibcous, sent him into the 
bush as manager of the joint stock flocks. 


This volume contains the result of Mr. E. W. Landor’s colonial ob- | 


servations, various “ sketches” of colonial manners, and personal ad- 
ventures in a small way,—such as boating, shooting, kangaroo and wild 
cattle hunting; with a narrative of the first impressions and doings of 
the new settlers on arrival. The shepherd contributes extracts from a 


journal kept in the bush; which describes the daily life of a youth some- | 


what dissatisfied with his position in a free and easy way, but which was 
not perhaps designed for publication. Mr. Henry Landor, the surgeon, 
furnishes one paper on the character of the Aborigines, and another de- 
scriptive of an exploring tour and of the geology of the country; in 
both of which the effects of professional training are strikingly visible, in 
the specific character of the matter and the greater closeness of the style. 
A useful paper on the botany of the colony is contributed by a Mr. An- 
drews. 

It will be seen that Zhe Bushman is of a miscellaneous cast ; and, 
unless in the graver subjects, it is mostly of too slight and sketchy a cha- 
racter to have a value proportioned to the author’s opportunities, and to 
the novelty of the subject—for Swan River is the most slighted of our colo- 
nies. The topics are mostly articles, and Mr. Landor is too much of a 
writer to satisfy the mind either as to the exact truth of his pictures or 
the precise accuracy of his statements. They are as true, we dare say, 
as the sketches of “Boz” or “Nimrod,” or similar writers. But this 
is not the sort of truth that we require about a new colony; especi- 


ally as Mr. Landor has a tendency to the wordiness and fine writing that | 


distinguish the Colonial school of authorship, and resembles “ Boz” and 
“Nimrod” rather in their artifice than their art. The character of the 
work requires a specific narrative; but the author seems too often, in 
painter’s language, composing—making up a whole from various parts, 
with inventions of his own. In more serious topics, though the cacoethes 
scribendi still peeps out, Mr. Landor’s papers are of greater solidity. The 


following picture of Colonial character is, we fear, a “ relation too nice | 


and yet too true.” 

“T have already observed that a good and kindly feeling towards one another 
prevails in this colony among the settlers generally. But 1 must qualify this re- 
mark by adding—in all cases in which individual interests are not concerned. 
There is less perhaps of the spirit of dealing in this colony than in any other of 
the British empire. Ours is not a mercantile community, and the farm-settlers 

erally are young men of good birth and gentlemanly spirit. Still, even here, 
a all question, exists the same odious tendency (though less apparent) which 
prevails more or less in all colonies, to advance self-interest on every possible oc- 
casion, without being deterred by any scrupies whatsoever. 

“ When men become emigrants, they leave behind them their relations, friends, 
connexions, and all their old associations, and appear upon a new theatre of ac- 
tion, where they have no feelings to consult beyond their own personal wishes and 
interests. j ; 

“ They find themselves suddenly emancipated from all those restraints which 
formerly acted with a salutary influence upon their natural inclinations; and 
having no one near them whose opinion they regard, or whom they care to con- 
ciliate, they full rapidly into the belief that they have no one to live for but them- 
selves, and consequently wake self the sole guide of all their actions and sole god 
of their idolatry. 

“This spirit of Yankeeism is the prevailing spirit of colonies. It is the natu- 
ral consequence of the isolated state in which men feel themselves to exist, when 
they have no longer those less selfish motives of action that influenced and regu- 
lated their conduct under other circumstances. ” ° » 


“We can now understand the origin of that intense selfishness in the American | 


character which has never yet been cast aside, and which, in fact, is perpetuated 
by a Republican form of government.” 

One remedy for this state of things which Mr. Landor suggests is more 
clergymen and a Bishop. Another is education. 

“So soon as ever Government can aflord the grant of a few hundreds a year, 
free schools ought to be established in various districts. Such is usually the 
scarcity of money in a colony, that parents cannot afford to bestow even the com- 
monest education upon their children. Of course I allude only to the general 
condition of society; there are individuals who educate their families in a judi- 


cious and suflicieut manner; but the great prevailing want is not the less felt 


and deplored. Boys, the sons of men who have themselves been well educated, 
are early made to supply the place of labourers and servants. Hardy and manly 
in appearance, they are naturally rough and uncouth in manner, and unhappily 
possess no mental stores beyond those early principles of gain which have grown 
with their growth. In Uheir anxiety that their sons should do well in the world, 
the parents first object is to impress upon them the necessity of making the most 
of everything. ‘Their early powers are exercised in selling stores, sheep, cattle, 
or other produce; and they are applauded in proportion to the hard bargain which 


sell his whole crop of potatoes at a ruinous loss, our keen and knowing youngster 
glories in the opportunity of making a bargain by which he shall r. t to the 
amount of a hundred per cent, though the seller return to his agitated family 
writhing with despair. The m intellect of our youth is annealed by the 
demon of Gain upon the anvil of Self-interest. ° ° ° 
“The young women inevitably grow up mere creatures of impulse, Where 
are those high qualities which are necessary to give them their proper influence 
| over the minds and actions of the other sex? Where is that powerful sense of 
the duties of their calling and position that is to create confidence in 
the breast of the lover or the husband? Where are those unswerving principles 
which alone can keep them through trial and temptation, in the right way? 

“ Woman, alas! has lost her power when she ceases to inspire veneration and 
command respect.” 

It seems to have escaped Mr. Landor, that want of population—want 
of labour—is as important as want of money or schools. Where wealth 
| exists, a means of payment for a commodity in the neighbourhood can 
always be hit upon ; but in default of labour, a gentleman, as our author 
says, has to send his sons to the plough. The true remedy is, revive the 
ancient system of colonisation, and send out an organized society. Such 
| a colony would carry the public opinion of the mother-country with them : 
under the “ spontaneous emigration” of Lords Russell and Grey there is 
no “opinion” at all, except the vulgar one of “ every man for himself.” 

With an allowance for the failings we have mentioned, the reader may 
gather some useful information upon Colonial matters, and some insight 
into Colonial society, from Mr. Landor’s book. We have touched enough 
| upon this political subject, and will make our other extracts of a more 
miscellaneous kind. In the following account of the superstitions of the 
Natives, the first part is by the younger brother. 

“ They have no religion whatever; but they believe in some kind of an evil 
| spirit [Chingi]. I have often tried to discover, but could never clearly under- 
stand, whether they believe in only one all-powerful evil spirit; or whether it is 
merely the —_ of their departed friends that they fear; or (as I am inclined 
to believe) they fear both; and for these reasons. Wherever there is a large en- 
| campment of Natives, each family has its own private fire and hut; but you will 
| always perceive another fire about one hun yards from the camp, which ap- 
parently belongs to no one, but which the old hags take care shall never go out 
during the night; for they will frequently get up and replenish that fire, when 
they are too lazy to fetch fuel for their own. They call that Chingi’s fire; and 
they believe if he comes in the night he will sit quietly by his own fire and leave 
| them undisturbed. That they likewise believe in the reappearance of opemes 
spirits, may be easily proved by the manner and the formalities with which they 
bury their dead. In the first place, they cut off the hair and beard; they then 
break his finger-joints and tie the thumb and fore-finger of the right hand to- 
gether; so that if he rise again he may not have the power to use a 5 and 
revenge himself. They then break his spears, throwing-stick, and all Ris ¢ other 
implements of war, and throw them into the grave, over which they build a hut; 
and a fire is kept lighted for a certain length of time. It is likewise customary 
for his wife or nearest relation, if at any future period they should happen to pass 
near the grave, to repair the hut, rekindle the fire, and utter a long rigmarole 
to the departed, to induce him to lie still, and not come back and torment 
them. Nothing will induce a stranger to go near a new grave, or to mention the 
home of the + for a long time after his death. They always speak of him 
as So-and-so’s brother or father. " . ° 

“ Besides Chingi, the evil spirit who haunts the woods, there is another in the 
shape of an immense serpent, called Waugul, that inhabits solitary 
Snakes that frequent both water and land, of great size, twenty feet long accord- 
ing to some authorities, have been occasionally seen, and give a colour to this be- 
lief of the Natives. One day, whilst bivouacking at a lonely and romantic s 
in a valley of rocks, situated some forty miles North of Perth, called the De 
mya, or the Abode of Dogs, I desired a Native to lead my horse to a pool and let 
him drink. The man, however, declined with terror, refusing to go near the 
which was inhabited by the Waugul. I therefore had to take my horse my: 
to the spot; whilst the Native stood aloof, fully expecting that the Waugul would 
seize him by the nose and pull him under water.” 

AUSTRALIAN TENACITY OF LIFE. 

| _ The Natives are very tenacious of life; and so are all the birds and animals in- 
| digenous to the country. 
| The Natives often have spears thrust yo eee through their bodies, and 

without any serious injury receive wounds that would prove mortal to the Whites. 
| A vagabond who had speared one of those noble rams of ours, of whom honour- 
able mention has been already made, was shot by our shepherd whilst in the act 
of decamping with the carcase. The ball passed completely through his lun 
and would have made an end of any White man; but the Native recovered in = 
course of a few days, and walked a hundred miles, heavily ironed, to take his trial 
for sheep-stealing at the Quarter-Sessions. 

WINE OF AUSTRALIA. 
There is every reason to believe that Western Australia will one day become 
a great winecountry. Its vineyards are becoming more numerous and extensive 

every year; and the wine produced in them is of a quality to lead us to believe that 
| when the art of preparing it is better understood, it will be found of very superior 
quality. It will, however, be a new kind of wine; and therefore, before it will be 
prized in Europe, prejudices in favour of older wines have to be overcome. Soil 
and climate combined, give to different wines their peculiar flavour. The vines 
which in Madeira produce the wine of that name, when brought to another 
country, even in a corresponding latitude, and planted in soil that chemically ap- 
proaches as closely as possible to that which they have left, will produce a wine 
materially different from that called Madeira. So with the vines of the Xeres and 
Oporto, of Teneriffe or Constantia. Different countries produce wines peculiar 
to themselves; and the wines of Western Australia will be found to be entirely 
sui generis. All that I have tasted, though made from the poorest of crepes, 
the common sweet water, have one peculiarity: a good draught, instead of affect- 
ing the head or flushing the face, causes a most delightful glow to pervade the 
stomach; and it is of so comforting a nature, that the labourers in harvest prefer 
the home-made colonial wine to any other beverage. Every farm-settler is now 
adding a vineyard to his estate. 

THE JARRA TREE. 

This extraordinary timber grows to a size that would appear incredible to 
readers in England. It is, perhaps, only manageable and remunerative from 
forty to sixty feet; but in the Southern districts of the colony, especially tothe back 
of Nornalnp and Wilson's Inlet, it is found growing to 120 and 150 feet in height, 
before the first branch appears. My brother and his servant, when exploring in 
that district, took refuge once from a storm in the hollow of an old jarra tree, 
which not only sheltered themselves but their horses; and the interior actually 
| measured in diameter three times the length of the largest horse, an animal six- 
| teen hands high and very long backed. This may appear an astounding as- 

sertion, but the following is not less so. The same parties found a jarra tree 
which had fallen completely across a broad and deep river (called the Deep Ri- 
ver) running between high precipitous banks, thus forming a natural bridge, along 
which a bullock-cart might have passed ! 

Timber of such large dimensions is perfectly useless; but there are, of course, 





| 


they have driven. If a man, threatened with law proceedings, is compelled to ' trees of every size, growing in 
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VINCENT’S OBSERVATIONS ON SURGICAL PRACTICE. 


In this volume the late Senior Surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
has propounded a view, in “a Preliminary Inquiry into the claims that 
Surgery may be supposed to have for being classed as a Science” ; and 
given to the world the results of a professional life of observation, ex- 

ience, and reflection, in the “‘ Observations on Some Parts of Surgical 

actice.” The endeavour to raise surgery to the rank of the sciences, 
seems to have originated in an idea of Mr. Vincent as to the utility and 
indeed necessity of studying the centre of gravity in the human body, 
and the principles of mechanical science as they are exhibited in the 
bones and muscles, with a view to apply those principles in the case of 
fractured or dislocated limbs. And thus far, no doubt, surgery might 
be ranked as a physical science. To set bones or replace joints, how- 
ever, is only one part of surgery. Operations are as conspicuous, and 
perhaps a more important branch of the profession; but these depend 
for general success upon qualities that cannot be acquired from study 
alone. As a mere matter of performance, an operation is no doubt some- 
thing like a mathematical question ; but such a view degrades the sur- 
geon to a mechanical craftsman. The most important question, as to | 
whether the operation should be undertaken, and when, is a matter of 
wide inference, dependant upon the character of the injury or disease, the 
natural constitution of the patient, his previous habits, and present state : 
the conclusions drawn from these things depend upon experience and 
the natural abilities of the practitioner, and belong more to art than to 
science. In like manner, disorder incident to injury, whether natural or 
from violence, is now and has been for years the legitimate business of 
the surgeon ; and though generally more certain than “ physicians’ cases,” 


tude of the injury; but the way in which the constitution may meet this invasion 
is widely different according to its state. The one presents a ready front, and en- 
courages a hopeful result; anotber displays its aecioen, and calls for the most 
watchful care. The circumstances that imply health in a general sense are tran- 
quillity of the nervous and of the circulating systems. ‘To prodace this state, the 
secretions must be natural: these functions being deranged,’ the digestive powers 
are impaired, and nourishment does not go on. If the vigour of the constitution 
is so detective as not to be roused to an excited movement, in order to sustain, and 
then to raise and adjust its forces for bringing out the new functions of repara- 
tion, it must sink under the derangement. It is thus that the surgeon has im- 
posed upon him the greatest responsibility in watching his patient for the first 
three days after serious injuries, where wounds are inflicted. If in twelve hours, 
or earlier, the pulse does not indicate increased action—if it becomes fluttering and 
unequal—when the surface does not seem to evolve heat—wheu the countenance is 
listless, and perhaps when the patient reports himself better than it might be ex- 
pected—and particularly if he is not clear in his answers, but is wavering—then 
that best of all stimuli, brandy, is to be thrown in, and if there be delirium, opium. 
The necessity of actual nutrient must not be forgotten. This method must be 
pursued and moderated as the indications point out, until that period arrives 
which is the great proof that tranquillity and orderly processes are commencing 
—suppuration. This process is the striking index that the functions are assum- 
ing an appropriate arrangement for reparation, and that the system is resuming 
that tranquillity by which the restoration will be carried on to completion.” 

Some of the most curious instances of the restorative powers of Na- 
ture, and of the manner in which vital functions go on in despite of 
mechanical and merely physical laws, relate to subjects not well adapted 
to our columns. The fullowing are curious examples of the curative 
power, and may furnish hints. 

“We see such exquisite adaptation in the lachrymal appendages, that the 
exercise of their functions is carried on without exciting tie least sensation. If 
a particle of dust be blown upon the eye, which particle is of form and size to 
give the sensation of its presence under the lid, and tie eyelids be not rubbed, 


the cause is often obscure enough to be matter of induction ; the proper | then, although it may give pain, this soon goes off, and the patient is no longer 


treatment still more frequently. And here again experience and natural | 
ability will surpass all theoretical acquirement, though ceteris paribus | 
the greater the knowledge the better the practice. Hence, surgery perhaps 
can hardly aspire to a rank among the sciences, except in the lesser sense | 
in which we speak of the science of war, law, navigation, and other pur- | 
suits; since in science, strictly speaking, mathematical demonstration 
should predominate over logical induction. But though surgery may not 
become a strict science, there is no question about the importance of | 
surgeons acquiring the scientific mind; in which, from a more narrow | 
education and an earlier commencement of professional study, they have | 
been as a body perhaps inferior to physicians. In this point of view Mr. 
Vincent's essay may be useful, though rather for incidental remarks than | 
for its general arguments ; and the treatment is somewhat formal. 
But the great feature of the volume, and by far the most valuable por- | 
tion, is the “Observations on some Parts of Surgical Practice.” These | 
Observations are not intended as an exposition of the elements or prin- | 
ciples of surgery; nor are they addressed to the tyro, but to the prac- | 
titioner, or the advanced student about to become a practitioner. Formal 
classification there is none; but the Observations extend to the three 
branches of surgery we have already indicated,—first, fractures and dis- 
locations ; second, operations; third, the disorders which, originating in 
injuries of violence or natural lesion, come under the surgeon’s care: and 
this order is followed in Mr. Vincent’s arrangement, or rather sequence. 
In the treatment of his subjects two novelties strike us,—the more 
distinct application of the principles of mechanical philosophy to the re- 
duction of broken bones and dislocated joints; and the effects of what 
the author calls the conservative powers of nature to preserve the 
due ministration [performance ?] of functions, even in opposition to 
mechanical obstacles or physical laws. Many of the illustrative 


cases he quotes under both these heads are very curious, but are | 


generally of too professional a kind for a popular journal, The true 
value of the book, however, does not consist in novelties, so much 
as in the exhibited results of the author's experience, and the prin- 
ciples of a sound and natural practice which the Observations develop. 
Simple as the treatment both in medicine and surgery has been gradually 
becoming, Mr. Vincent advocates a treatment still simpler in many cases ; | 
but (and here is the great distinction between the master of his craft and 
the mere tyro or pretender) with a thorough knowledge of when he should 
do nothing, aud when he should act vigorously, though to common eyes 
he may seem to be doing contrary to what he ought. The following is an 
instance of what we inean. 
lowing severe injuries according to the constitutional symptoms the patient 
displays, and whether Nature may be left to herself or requires aid. 

“ Tn all injuries, taking along with us the quality of the injury, we may assume 
that the vivacity of the excitement caused by the local disturbance is a measure 
of the vigour of the constitution. 
tution, so is the power of resisting the changes which local disturbances can effect 
upon the whole. The vigorous system will be excited into more active exertions, 
because it has a quicker and a steadier power for effecting readjustment. 
on the other hand, the constitution does not respond with vigour, the vital energy 


But in proportion to the vigour of the consti- | 


But if, | 


| present practice in this point but in others. 


The author is speaking of the treatment fol- | 


being too low to exert necessary action, and to resist the first invasion, it will | 


bly be powerless to fulfil all the purposes of restoration. These are principles | 


in surgical practice to be borne in mind in settling the points whether a patient 
with compound fracture is or is not to be bled; whether cases of very great in- 
juries to the limbs do or do not require amputation upon the instant, &c. 

“ In these grave cases an imperative duty devolves upon the surgeon: he has to 
detect, if possible, the character of the constitution; he has to scrutinize the pa- 
tient’s pulse, not only on the first moment of the injury, but almost every hour, at 
least at short intervals, to decide its state, and then to decide whether there is ac- 
tion sufficient for the purposes of the coming demands. What he has to wish for 
and to expect is, that there should be some expression of what is called sympa- 
thetic fever. This is really a state that we know indicates a vigorous constitu- 
tion, and one which will, when subdued into tranquillity, best throw out its power 
for repairing an injury: and so far from being that fever which has been placed 
as a fearful object in the scene, it is really a hopeful event in the first three days 
of an injury; Ceonnee it assures us of the powerful coadjutor we shall have in all 
the processes that are to ensue for the benefit of the patient. It is the absence of 
this excited state in the circulation that should alarm the surgeon: it is the weak, 
the fluttering, unsteady pulse that should impress him with danger, and raise in 
him the fear that he may expect gangrene or other miseries that may afflict his 





nt. 
“ In all serious injuries the constitution is invaded in proportion to the magai- 


aware of its presence. The particle has lodged under the tarsal edge, and be- 
coming quickly enveloped with the secretion of the glands there, is no longer an 
irritant, nor does it excite any feeling. It is, indeed, in the condition of the na- 
tural secretions of the part, and therefore it may be present without impressing 
the sensations. But nevertheless it is a stimulus, although inseasibly so to the 
part, to excite that process which quietly removes the particle from under the lid, 


| and completely ejects it. 


“But in the same case if the eye be rubbed, then the particle, instead of re- 
maining at the edge of the lid and getting a coat of mucus quickly, so as to be 


| quietly removed, is, by the act of rubbing, which excites the orbdicularis to retain 


it, carried further under the lid; where it not only excites a painful sensation, but 
keeps up the irritation it produces a considerable time; indeed, until it is clothed 
with mucus, which is now a longer process to go through than in the other case. 
Bat here again, when the particle is so coated all pain ceases, and it remains un- 
felt till it is expelled. These cases are both instances of the stimulus acting, 
with a little difference, as stimul!i for relief. . ad . 

“T have seen a portion of the ear of barley slip into the nostril with the stalk- 
end foremost. Of course the least touch of a body so formed, in such a situation, 
must add to its further intrusion. It produced considerable irritation for a day 
or two, which then went off, and quickly after it came quietly away, coated with 
thick mucus, without any effort. This short history explains the practice to be 
enjoined; which is, indeed, negative, as in the case of the particle under the eye- 
lid. The irritation it set up was to establish a new conservative function; it was 
to clothe it with a thick adhesive mucus, more substantial than the common se- 
cretion of the part; yet still it was mucus, that it might exist as a secretion to 
which the structure is adapted, and on which it might act simply as a stimulus 
for its expulsion, the excitement being just sufficient fur the purpose. It passes 
out in the quietest way, not even causing sneezing, or any efiort of the patient. 
This explanation of the course Nature adopts under such circumstances points out 
the line of treatment the surgeon is to follow; which is, indeed, negative. He is 
not to injure the part with his forceps by unnecessarily repeating attempts to ex- 
tract it; he is not to allow of any effort of sneezing or blowing the nose, with the 
intention of its passing off in this way. He is to require that the patient should 
be very quiet, that the substance may be kept in one situation, so as to acquire 
the coating as soon as possible, by wiich means the substance will be soonest 
ejected. 

“T have seen a case where a small piece of a leaf of a vegetable had got into 
the ventricle of the glottis: it caused very much irritation and coughing for some 
hours; but it was soon enveloped with mucus, and came quietly away the next 
day. It has never happened to me to have a case of a foreign body in the tra- 
chea; but should such a patient come under my management, [ should not think 
of making an opening into the trachea to extract it, provided it was under one 
condition, that is, that it moved up and down in the tube. Recorded cases have 
proved that this operation is not necessary. But I should not only reverse the 
My purpose would be to get the fo- 
reign body clothed with mucus as soon as possible. To attain this, it requires 
that the body be kept stationary: and to insure this as much us possible, the pa- 


| tient should be kept in bed or perfectly quiet; he should avoid all effort to expec- 


torate; and very soon, I have no doubt, the body would easily pass off. 1 have 
further to notice, that in this case we have evidence that the functions of life often 
oppose the principles of statics; for I infer that the foreign body would be less 
likely to pass out if the patient was placed with his heels upwards than when he 
was sitting up; because the process of expectoration is a fuuction most easily 
carried on in the erect position of the body.” 

The principle advocated in the following passage must be “ used as not 
abusing it.” The surgeon, it should be remembered, is speaking of cases 
where complete rest is necessary to restoration. 

“ There is necessity in ordinary states for the observance of repose, in order 
that the full and equable powers of reparation may be developed; and as this often 
necessarily infers the repose of the whole body, I must advert to what is the con- 
sequence of this state being implicitly complied with. It seems an accepted opi- 


| nion, not only of the great mass of people but of the bulk of the profession, that 


| remaining in bed destroys health: but the value of this opinion must be placed in 


its true light. If health mean the mere muscular power in the usual exercises of 
the body when free to move, then some countenance may be allowed to this opi- 
nion. Certainly the muscular subject cannot vault into his saddle, or throw the 
quoit, after being kept to his bed, as otherwise he would have been able to do. 
But if health mean the orderly exercise and equable successiun of those functions 
of which life is made up, then I have reason for thinking that with some precau- 
tions health is very well maintained in bed. I have often known patients to have 
been in bed not only months but even years, and I have observed that all those pro- 
cesses which present themselves as murks of health are present. I have seen pa- 
tients, after having been in bed some time, enjoy their food with an appetite to which 
they had been unaccustomed; sleep unaided by sedatives in a more than usually 
composed manner; the natural relief of the bowels being regular, and the skin per- 
forming its functions uninterruptedly. In short, these patieuts have been in the very 
best state for the agencies to repair imperceptibly the disturbances from injuries and 
other causes. Without the repose of bed, the surgeon often would idle away his 
time, waste his resources, and inflict suffering upon his patient in the greater 
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number of his cases. The prejudice against this treatment has arisen from the 
fact that patients are geuerally sent to bed with a wasting disease upon them; 
and when the period of convalescence approaches, they attribute to bed that 
weakness and debility which is the consequence of the complaint for which they 
were consigned to it.” 

Mr. Vincent's Observations are close and weighty, from the reality 
and fulness of his matter: his style is rather formal, and shows occasion- 


ally, in unfinished sentences and similar minutix, marks of a man ap- | 
| way through the exclusive force of customs and intellectual dogmas of art. 


parently not accustomed to composition, though well able to express 
himself. The character of the book, however, is not literary. Its value 
arises from containing the essence of a skilful and original-minded man’s 
professional experience, acquired in one of the first schools in this country. 


MiiLLER’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT ART. 
THE volume before us is a true manual, in the highest sense of the word : 


it is as full of matter as an egg is full of meat, and for a cursory view of 


the whole subject—cursory, that is, on the reader's part—it suffices in 
itself; but furthermore it is a lucid index to authorities and specimens. 
The historian, the archeologist, the artist, and the student of esthetics, 
will find in M. Miiller’s book at once a great highway and a thoroughly- 
informed guide into the scattered and sometimes dim region of antiquity. 
The translator has done his work with conscientious painstaking, and 
with a masterly command of language. 

To make our readers understand the sort of work that it is, we must 
describe its structure. It begins with an “ Introduction,” of seventeen 
pages, on the theory of art, with a compressed view of the literature on 
the subject. The body of the book is divided into two parts. The first 
is “the History of Art in Antiquity”; which fills about half the volume. 
The history is mainly that of “the Greeks,” among whom Romans are 
properly included, as merely the employers and imitators of the lower 
Greek artists; but the Etruscans, Egyptians, Indians, and other ancient 
nations, are not omitted. The second portion of the book relates to “ the 
Systematic Treatment of Ancient Art”; the products of art, not the his- 
tory, being now the subject. Of this part one division is on the “ Geo- 
graphy of Ancient Art,” glancing at the topography of remains and mu- 
seums: another on “ Tectonics ”"—buildings and architecture, furniture, 
and utensils—considered with respect to their classification and purpose : 
athird on “ Formative Art,” in which works are considered with reference 
to their materials and methods of working; their form, design, and 
meaning; and their subjects—namely, mythological deities, portraits, 
illustrations of manners, and attributes. The text is more minutely 
divided into paragraphs or sections; to each of which is appended one 
or more notes—not fvot-notes, but following on, only in smaller 
type; so that the text may easily be read without the notes. The text 
forms a treatise, historical and expository; the notes contain ex- 
planatory observations, and are crammed with exact references to ancient 
and modern writings, authenticating facts in history, pointing out ex- 
tended researches on the technical parts of art, guiding the reader to 
architectural remains, ancient sculpture, medals, paintings, vases, &c. 
To the historian, M. Miiller’s book will be a manual in tracing the evi- 
dences not only of the plastic arts, but of personal and national customs ; 
to the artist, it is a guide in the study of his profession, its early growth, 
its models, and the influences under which it was developed or decayed ; 
to the xsthetical philosopher, it is a guide for the study of the reciprocal 
influence which art had upon the manners and history of nations, and 
vice versd. The path which the writer pursued with the toil of a sur- 
veyor and pioneer is cleared and marked out for the student, who may 
now traverse it at a hand gallop. 

But although it may truly be called a gigantic specimen of the 
guide-book, M. Miiller’s work is much more. The substantive treatise 
which threads the mass of references is admirable for the power with 
which, while the several sections of the subject are brought into one view, 
they are so massed as to stand out distinctly in their several relations : 
a spirit of inquiry, alike vigorous and refined, animates the investigation 
and brings out its moral results. As an example of this sort of moral 
exposition, we may cite the manner in which the author fetehes out the 


the history of those two most remarkable nations of antiquity, the 
Greeks and Romans. The review is most instructive as well to those 
who are in search of the influences which tend to develop art for art’s 
sake, as for those who seek in art an agent of social advancement. 

The nature of Greek art, viewed as it were in the abstract, is curious 
for the union of perfection with deficiency. The physical and the intel- 
lectual were the great aims of the Greek people—the head and the muscu- 
lar frame were the objects of their cultivation: that class of feelings 
which we represent by “the heart” played a subordinate part, and was 
rather deemed to be divided between the two. This moral peculiarity 
reappears in their art: there is perfection of physical form, a thorough 
expression of animal propensities or intellectual faculties: but it was re- 


served for the Christian wra to introduce sentiment into art; and when | 


the Grecks had degenerated both in material and intellectual power, they 
bequeathed to the middle ages a strange, empty, staid form of mechanical 

ace. Complete then in its physical development, instinct with the fire 
of intellect, Greek art is thus far perfect: but its very perfection makes 


more obvious and marvellous the extent to which it is imperfect in other | his f 
respects, limited in its circle of ideas by the exclusion of all affections | exercise of art, the want of internal spirit and life is shown more and more dis- 


It is unenlightened by dove; a word which we | 


beyond the instincts. 
here use in its most exalted sense to mean the feeling which makes the 
happiness of one being depend on the happiness of another, and seek to 
complete itself by winning a recognition of its devotion. Greek art 
has no emotion, but the rudest and simplest; Greek painting has 
no aérial perspective, no landscape. 


type of self-reference: it is unwarmed by the precept “love thy 
neighbour as thyself”; the relation of self to another self is absent; 
the very grace of grouping is mechanical; the countenance is ab- 
stracted, individualized: the thrill of harmony which is created by the 


Greek art develops personal 7 a 
grace—is the exemplar of individual energy, but it is all a magnificent | Stet Perfection of the civil law) Hugo's History of Law, eleventh ed. p. 76. 
| places the economico-practical education of the Romans in contrast with the more ideal 





| 
| 





| 


| 


share that art, considered jointly both as cause and effect, has had in | can be best understood if viewed 


mutual dependence of two chords is unfelt. The exceptions which 
seem to contradict this rule do not come within it: the devotion of friend- 
ship was a duty rather than an enjoyment—the price of a pleasure. The 
glimpses of sentiment which occur in the design or expression of ancient 
works belong to an age of its degeneracy. They serve less to show that 
sentiment had established a footing in sculpture and painting among the 
ancients, than to prove the innate force of feelings which made some little 


Within their limits, however, the Greeks were truly an artistic people : 
art shed its light upon their babitual actions and ideas: it was not only 
present as an ornament, but it influenced their demeanour, fashioned 
their costume, and animated their intercourse : the Greek worship of art 
was a genuine devotion, and its history is the history of the nation, its 
polities and fortunes. 

“ The Persian wars,” says M. Miiller, “awakened in Greece the slumbering con- 
sciousness of national power. Athens was entirely titted, by the character of 
the race to which its inhabitants belonged, to become the central point of Grecian 
civilization; and availed itself, with great skill, of the means which the circum- 
stances supplied; whereby it quickly arrived at such a degree of power as no 
other city ever possessed. * * * 

“While in these works of architecture a spirit of art was unfolded which com- 
bined grace with majesty in the happiest manner, the plastic art, emancipated by 
means of the free and lively spirit of democratic Athens from all the fetters of 
antique stiffness, and penetrated by the powerful and magnificent genius of the 
age of Pericles, attained through Phidias the same culminating point. However, 
in tonformity with the character of the elder Hellenians, the admired master- 
pieces of that time still bore the nes of calm dignity and unimpassioned 
tranquillity of soul. The spirit of Athenian art soon acquired the sway through- 
out Greece, althongh art was also cultivated in the Peloponnesus in great per- 
fection, especially among the Democratic and industrious Argives. 

“The Peloponnesian war, from Ol. 87, 1 ex. to 93, 4, destroyed in the first 
place the wealth of Athens, the expenses of the war having exceeded the amount 
of revenue, and at the same time tore asunder the bond which united the Athenian 
school with the Peloponnesian and other artists. Of deeper influence was the 
internal change which occurred during the Peloponnesian war, not without con- 
siderable codperation from the great pestilence (Ol. 87, 3) which swept away the 
manly race of the old Athenians, and left a worse behind. Sensuality and 

assion on the one hand, and a sophistical cultivation of the understanding and 
amma on the other, took the place of the solid manner of thinking, guided b 
sure feelings, which was a characteristic of earlier times. The Grecian prone 
broke down the bulwarks of ancient national principles, and, as in public life so 
also in all the arts, the pursuit of enjoyment and the desire for more violent 
mental excitement pressed more prominently into view.” 

The Romans, at once a coarser and less acute people, admired art, but 
felt its influence only in a secondary degree. Their imperfect sense had 
its natural consequence in imperfect faith : they betrayed art, by turning 
it to a mere engine, and it punished them by sliding from their hold. This 
result is a most strikingly instructive evidence of the fact, that however 
we may be conscious of the collateral and ulterior benefits derivable from 
art, we must cultivate it for its own sake, with single-minded and com- 
plete devotion : if we attempt to court it with some reserved purpose, it 
will not be won. 

“ As the whole history of civilized mankind, (with the exception of India,) so 
also was the history of art now concentrated at Rome; but merely through the 
a supremacy, not on account of the artistic talents of the Romans. The 

ns, although on one side intimately allied to the Greeks, were yet as a whole 
of coarser, less finely organized materials. Their mind was always directed to 
those external relations of men with one another, by which their activity in 
ral is conditioned and determined (practical life); at first more to those whi 
concern the community (politics); then, when freedom had outlived itself, to these 
of individals with one another (private life), especially such as arose between them 
with reference to external ions.* To preserve, increase, and protect the res 
JSamiliaris, was nowhere so much as here regarded as a duty. The careless, un- 
embarrassed, and playful freedom of mind which, heedlessly abandoning itself to 
internal impulses, gives birth to the arts, was a stranger to the Romans; even re- 
ligion, in Greece the mother of art, was among them designedly practical, not only 
in its earlier form, as an emanation of Etruscan discipline, but also in its later, 
when the deification of ethico-political notions iled. This practical tendency, 
however, was among the combined with a taste for ificence whi 
despised doing things by halves or in a paltry style, which satisfied every ne- 
cessity of life in a complete and comprehensive manner by great undertakings, and 
thereby upheld architecture at least among the arts. 

“ The character of the Roman world in reference to art, throughout this period, 
in four stages. I, From the Conquest of Co- 

to Augustus. The sof the great to impose, and to gain the people by 
the magnificence of triumphs, and games of unprecedented splendour, drew artists 
and works of art to Rome. In individuals there was awakened a genuine taste for 
art, for the most part indeed united with great luxury, like the love for art of the 
Macedonian princes. The charm of these enjoyments was only enhanced in pri- 
vate life by the resistance of a party who cherished old Roman predilections, al- 
though in public life these had copeany the ascendancy. Hence Rome was a 
rallying point for Greek artists, among whom there were — of great excellence 
who vied with the ancients; artistic science and connoisseurship here fixed their 





seat. 

“II. The time of the Julii and the Flavii, 723 to 84 A. uv. (964. D.). Pru- 
dent princes, by means of magnificent undertakings which even procured to the 
common people extraordinary comforts and enjoyments, brought the Romans into 
entire oblivion of political lite; half insane successors, by the gigantic schemes of 
their folly, gave still ample occupation to the arts.¢ Although art even in such 
times must have been far removed from the truth and simplicity of the best ages 
of Greece, still, however, it everywhere manifested during this century spirit and 
energy: the decline of taste is yet scarcely observable. 

“IIL From Nerva to the so-called Triginta Tyranni, 96 to about 260 > a 
after Christ. Long-continued peace in the Roman empire; splendid undertakings 
even in the provinces; a transitory revival of art in Greece itself through Hadrian; 
magnificent erections in the East. With all this zealous and widely-extended 


tinctly from the time of the Antonines downwards, along with the striving after 
external show; vapidity and inflation combined, as in oratory and literature. The 
force of the spirit of Greco-Roman culture was broken by the inroad of foreign 
ideas; the general want of satisfaction with the hereditary religions, the blending 
together of heterogeneous superstitions must have been in many ways pernicious 


| toart. The circumstance that a Syrian sacerdotal family occupied for a while the 


* “ Compare on this point,” says the author in a note, “(a principal cause of the 
Juvenal 
xiv. shows how avaritia was inoculated in the young as good husbandry, Horace often 
culture of the Greeks. it diis hominibusque, formosior videtur massa aw 
quain quidquid Apelles, Phidi Greculi delirantes, fecerunt. Petron. 88.” 
+ The saying of Augustus, that he would leave the city marmorea which he had re- 
ceived Jateritia. Nero’s burning and rebuilding. 
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Roman throne had considerable influence. Syria and Asia Minor were at that time 
the most flourishing provinces; and an Asiatic character emanating from thence is 
clearly observable in the arts of design as well as in literature. 

“IV. From the Triginta Tyranni to the Byzantine times. The ancient world 
declined, and with it art. The old Roman patriotism lost, through political 
changes and the powerlessness of the empire, the hold which the rule of the 
Caesars had still left it. The living faith in the gods of heathendom disappeared ; 
attempts to preserve it only gave general ideas for personal substances. At the 
same time was altogether lost the manner of viewing things to which art is in- 
debted for its existence—the warm and living conception of external nature, the in- 
timate union of corporeal forms with the spirit. A dead system of forms smothered 
the movements of freer vital power; the arts themselves were taken into the ser- 
vice of a tasteless half Oriental court parade. Before the axe was laid externally 
to the root of the tree, the vital sap was already dried up within.” 

Art will only abide with those who cultivate it in a thorough faith,— 
those who feel that art exercises some of the highest faculties of our na- 
ture, which can in no other way find adequate exercise ; who believe 
that the exercise of those faculties is good in itself and sufficient to itself; 
and, faithful to that belief, cultivate art for its own sake, and not for some | 
collateral or ulterior purpose. We insist on this faith, because we believe | 
it to have been essentially the animating spirit of all great schools of art. | 
With the Greeks it occupied so high a place, that among them it may be 





considered to have been the substitute for sentiment ; to which the Italians 
made it the handmaid. With the rise of other ideas in Europe, art de- 
generated. Mere political objects first engaged the attention of feudal 
or ultra-military governments,—the happiness of life flying to sensual | 
enjoyments ; then mere knowledge assumed the sway, and prolonged its | 
exclusive reign by becoming the helpmate of the Democratic element 
which popularized power through municipal institutions; the rise of the | 
humbler classes into notice and influence has strengthened the utilitarian | 
turn to which knowledge has been directed. But as that want is be- 
coming satisfied, the activity of the human mind passes on to other 
objects ; the forgotten duties of art are remembered, and the most utili- | 
tarian country in the world, England, exhibits a decided reaction. There | 
remain, however, many influences hostile to a restoration of art amongst | 
us: the very tendency to take it up it in an utilitarian spirit, as an en- 
gine for divers ulterior purposes, will obstruct the redevelopment; and | 
still more notably will it be impeded by those customs and national habits | 
of mind which tend to suppress not only the external signs but the 
very existence of passion. From that stage, we are fain to believe, we are 
passing into one of a more complete and generous faith; one in which, 
without being unconscious of the moral and even utilitarian influences of 
art, we may yet cultivate it for its own sake as a substantive element in 
the satisfaction of human activity. The very publication of works like 
that before us is evidence that such a disposition is reviving after the 
mathy of centuries: M. Miiller’s book, eminently practical and exact in 
its handling of materials, animated by a spirit of enlarged and refined 
apprehension, opening with a treatise on theory, that, however brief and 
perhaps incomplete, is pregnant with reflection, must contribute power- 
fully to strengthen the new principle of vitality. We have reason to 
- hope that the great progress is perceptible, although it may be reserved 
for a future generation to reattain that stage to which the Italians were 
exalted when they made art the handmaid of sentiment. It is not, indeed, 
impossible to carry the progress still higher. The Greeks united art with 
0 science to compose the philosophy of human conduct; the 
talians united art with sentiment: it still remains for the world to re- 
cognize, and for the first time to conjoin in any completeness, the three 
— of human advancement—political science, the doctrine of love, 
art. 








JANE EYRE. 

Essentiauiy, Jane Eyre, an Autobiography, has some resemblance to 
those sculptures of the middle ages in which considerable ability both 
mechanical and mental was often displayed upon subjects that had no 
existence in nature, and as far as delicacy was concerned were not | 
pleasing in themselves. There is, indeed, none of their literal im- | 
possibilities or grotesqueness—we do not meet the faces of foxes or | 
asses under clerical hoods ; neither is there anything of physical grossness. 
But, with clear conceptions distinctly presented, a metaphysical con- 
sistency in the characters and their conduct, and considerable power in 
the execution, the whole is unnatural, and only critically interesting. 
There is one fault, too, in Jane Eyre, from which the artists of the 
middle ages were free—too much of artifice, Their mastery of their art 
was too great to induce them to resort to trick to tell their story. 
In the fiction edited by Currer Bell there is rather too much of this. 
Dialogues are carried on to tell the reader something he must kuow, 
or to infuse into him some explanations of the writer; persons act 
not as they would probably act in life, but to enable the author to do a 
“bit o’ writing”; everything is made to change just in the nick of 
time; and even the “Returned Letter Office” suspends its laws that 
Jane Eyre may carry on her tale with “effect.” 

The fiction belongs to that school where minute anatomy of the 
mind predominates over incidents; the last being made subordinate 
to description or the display of character. Jane Eyre, the heroine, is 
exhibited in three leading positions. At first we see her as an orphan, 
dependant upon a rich aunt by marriage, and subject to the bad treat- 
ment of a poor ill-favoured relation. Her temper is soured by the op- 
— of grown-up people and the tyranny of children; and the 

it act ends at a half-charity school for orphans, whither she is sent as 
a punishment. The second part exhibits Jane as governess to the pro- 
tégé of a Mr. Rochester,—a hard, peculiar, and to the reader a rather 
disagreeable person of forty, in whom there is much talk and some little 
mystery. The mystery, however, is explained, when, after a course 

hardly “proper” conduct between a single man and a maiden in 
her teens, the — between Jane and Mr. Rochester is stopped by 
the “lawful cause and impediment” of another wife being in the way. 
It seems that, when a younger brother, Rochester had been induced to 
marry for money: his wife turned out a drunkard, gallant, and finally 








mad. Confining the furious vixen in the upper story of the mansion- 
house, (which “clears up” many mysterious sights and sounds,) Mr, 
Rochester went abroad, predetermined to commit bigamy ; but could not 
meet with any woman who struck his fancy, till he fell in with Jane Eyre, 
Mr. Rochester, in spite of his exposure, persists in wishing Jane to live 
with him ; which leads to the third act. Dreading her own weakness, she 
elopes in the night ; and after three days’ fatigue, and all but death from 
starvation, (not likely, but serving to write about,) she is assisted by a 
clergyman and his sisters. Then she passes some time as the mistress 
of a private charity school; after which, the convenient but not very 
novel resource of an unknown uncle dying abroad makes her indepen- 
dent, and discovers relations in the friendly divine and his sisters. In 
the interim, Mr. Rochester’s house is burned down, Mrs. Rochester is 
killed off, and Rochester is maimed and blinded through the heroic man- 
ner in which he exposes himself. The upshot of a wedding may be 
divined without particulars; but the close is the best-managed part of 
the book. 

A story which contains nothing beyond itself is a very narrow repre- 
sentation of human life. Jane Eyre is this, if we admit it to be true; 
but its truth is not probable in the principal incidents, and still less in 
the manner in which the characters influence the incidents so as to pro- 
duce conduct. There is a low tone of behaviour (rather than of morality) 
in the book ; and, what is worse than all, neither the heroine nor hero 
attracts sympathy. The reader cannot see anything loveable in Mr. 
Rochester, nor why he should be so deeply in love with Jane Eyre; so 
that we have intense emotion without cause. The book, however, dis- 
plays considerable skill in the plan, and great power, but rather shown in 
the writing than the matter; and this vigour sustains a species of interest 
to the last. 

Although minute and somewhat sordid, the first act of the fiction is 
the most truthful; especially the scenes at the philanthropic school. 
There are many parts of greater energy in June Lyre, but none 
equal to the following scene. Helen Burns, a quiet Scotch girl, with a 
tendency to consumption, sinks under the hardships of the school. She 
is removed from the other scholars; but Jane, uneasy when she learns 
the danger of her friend, steals to her room in the night. 

“It might be two hours later, probably near eleven, wien I—not having been 
able to fall asleep, and deeming, trom tke perfect silence cf the dormitory, that 
my companiuns were all wrapt in profound repose—rose softly, put on my frock 
over my night-dress, and, without shoes, crept from the apartment, and set off in 
quest of Miss Temple’s room. It was quite at the other end of the house; but I 
knew my way, and the light of the unclouded summer moon, entering here and 
there at passage-windows, enabled me to find it without difficulty. An odour of 
camphor and burnt vinegar warned me when I came near the fever room; and I 
passed its door quickly, fearful lest the nurse who sat up all night should hear 
me. I dreaded being discovered and sent back: for [ must see Helen—I must 
embrace her before she died—I must give her one last kiss, exchange with her 
one last word. 

“ Having descended a staircase, traversed a portion of the house below, and suc- 
ceeded in opening and shutting, without noise, two doors, 1 reached another 
flight of steps; these I mounted, and then just opposite to me was Miss Temple’s 
room. A light shone through the key-hole, and from under the door: a profound 
stillness pervaded the vicinity. Coming near, I found the door slightly ajar; 
probably to admit some fresh air into the close abode of sickness. Indisposed to 
hesitate, and full of impatient impulses—soul and senses quivering with keen 
throes—I put it back, and looked in. My eye sought Helen, and feared to find 
death. 

“Close by Miss Temple's bed, and half covered with its white curtains, there 
stood a little crib. I saw the outline of a form under the clothes, but the face 
was hid by the hangings: the nurse I had spoken to in the garden sat in an easy 
chair, asleep; an unsnuffed candle burnt dimly on the table. Miss Temple was 
not to be seen: I knew afterwards that she had been called to a delirious patient 
in the fever-room. I advanced; then paused by the crib side; my hand was on 
the curtain, but I preferred speaking before I withdrew it—I still recoiled at the 
dread of seeing a corpse. 

“* Helen!’ | whispered softly; ‘are you awake ?’ 

“She stirred, herself put back the curtain, and I saw her face, pale, wasted, 
but quite composed: she looked so little changed that my fear was instantly 
dissipated. 

“*Can it be you, Jane?’ she asked in her own gentle voice. 

“<Oh! I thought,‘ she is not going to die; they are mistaken: she could not 
speak and look so calmly if she were.’ 

“T got on to her crib and kissed her: her forehead was cold, and her cheek 
both cold and thin, and so were her hand and wrist; but she smiled as of old. 

“Why are you come here, Jane? It is past eleven o'clock: I heard it strike 
some minutes since.’ 

“*T came to see you, Helen: I heard you were very ill, and I could not sleep 
till I had spoken to you.’ 

“* You came to bid me good-bye, then: you are just in time probably.’ 

“* Are yon going somewhere, Helen? Are you going home?’ 

“* Yes; to my long home—my last home.’ 

“*No, no, Helen’; I stopped, distressed. While I tried to devour my tears, a 
fit of coughing seized Helen; it did not, however, wake the nurse: when it was 
over, she lay some minutes exhausted; then she whispered— 

“*¢ Jane, your little feet are bare; lie down and cover yourself with my quilt.’ 

“ T did so: she put her arm over me, and I nestled close to her. After a long 
silence, she resumed, still whispering— 

“* Tam very happy, Jane; and when you hear that I am dead you must be 
sure and not grieve; there is nothing to grieve about. We all must die one day, 
and the illness which is removing me is not painful; it is gentle and gradual: my 
mind is at rest. I leave no one to regret me much: I have ouly a father; and he 
is lately married, and will not miss me. By dying young I shall escape great 
sufferings. I had not qualities or talents to make my way very well in the world: 
should have been continually at fault.’ 

“* But where are you going to, Helen? Can you see? Do you know?’ 

“*T believe; 1 have faith: 1 am going to Cod.’ 

“Where is God? What is Gud.’ 

“«My Maker and yours; who will never destroy what he created. I rely im- 
plicitly on his power, and confide wholly in his goodness: I count the hours till 
that eventful one arrives which shall restore me to him, reveal him to me.’ 

“* You are sure, then, Helen, that there is such a place as heaven; and that 
our souls can get to it when we die.’ 

“*T am sure there is a future state; I believe God is good: I can resign my im- 
mortal part to him without any misgiving. God is my father; God is my friend: 
I love him; I believe he loves me.’ 

“* And shall I see you again, Helen, when I die?’ 

“* You will come to the same region of happiness; be received by the same 
mighty, universal Parent, no doubt, dear Jane.’ 


— 











—— 
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“ Again I questioned; but this time only in thought. ‘ Where is that region? 
Does it exist?’ And I clasped my arms closer round Helen: she seemed dearer 
to me than ever; | felt as if I could not let her go, I lay with my face hidden on 
her neck. Presently she said, in the sweetest tone— 

«¢ How comfortable Lam! That last fit of coughing has tired me a little; I feel 
as if I could sleep: but don’t leave ine, Jane; I like to have you near me.’ 

“¢T ll stay with you, dear Helen: no one shall take me away.’ 

“* Are you warm, darling ?” 

ae Yes. 

“« Good night, Jane.’ 

**¢ Good night, Helen.’ 

«She kissed me, and [ her; and we both soon slumbered. 

“When I awoke it was day; an unusual movement roused me; I looked up: I 
was in somebody’s arms; the nurse held me; she was carrying me through the 

e back to the dormitory. 
people had something else to think about: no explanation was afforded then to 
my many questions; but a day or two afterwards I learned that Miss Temple, on 
returning to her own room at dawn, had found ime laid in the little crib; my face 
against Helen Burns's shoulder, my arms round her neck. 1 was asleep, and 
Helen was dead.” 








PUBLICATIONS KECEIVED. 
Books. 


The Bushman; or Life in a New Country. By E. W. Landor. 


Practical Hints on the Moral, Mental, and Physical Training of Girls at 
School. By Madame De Wahl. 
[There is not much of educational novelty in these Practical Hints. If the 


| world does not know, it is not for want of being told, that mere intellectual train- 


I was not reprimanded for leaving my bed; | 


ing is not education; that the affections and moral principles should be cultivated 
as well as the mind; that it is desirable to gain the confidence of pupils, and influ- 
ence them rather by love or reason than by fear; and that physical health should 
not be sacrificed to over-teaching or over-refinement. These views, however, are 
well advocated, and with something of novelty derived from the experience of the 
writer. There are also many practical hints scattered through the book as to the 
management of girls at school; Madame De Wah! maintaining, in opposition to the 
general opinion, that females are better educated many together than at home. ] 
A Catechism of the Steam-Engine; illustrative of the Scientific Principles 
upon which its operation depends, and the Practical Details of its Strue- 
ture, in its applications to mines, mills, steam-navigation, and railways; 
with various Suggestions of Improvements. By John Bourne, C.E. 


| [This volume is intended for professional rather than popular readers, and is de- 


signed as an introduction to a larger work by the author. The physical principles 
and mechanical Jaws on which the steam-engine is constructed, and the different 


| manner in which these principles may be practically carried out, are the topics, 


| rather than a description of the steam-engine itself; a knowledge of which, in- 


In this educational 


deed, Mr. Bourne assumes the reader to be possessed of. 


| point of view, it is a useful publication; containing a large amount of practical 
| knowledge, some of which is as yet floating and not to be found in books. 


Secret History of the Court and Government of Russia under the Em- | 


perors Alexander and Nicholas. In two volumes. 

Pius the Ninth; or the First Year of his Pontificate. By Count C. A. de 
Goddes de Liancourt, of the Pontifical Academy of the Lincei, at Rome; 
and James Manning, Esq., of the Inner Temple. Volume I. 


A Manual, chiefly of Definitions, introductory to the Plane Astronomy of 
the Globes. By Kobert Snow, Esq. : 
[A useful, almost an indispensable companion to the use of the globes; contain- 


| ing.in a small compass the necessary elements of geometry and astronomy. } 


Posthumous Works of the Reverend Thomas Chalmers, DD. LL.D. 


Edited by the Reverend William Hanna, LL.D. Volame I. 


Seven Letters on the Recent Politics of Switzerland. (Originally published 
in the “ Spectator.”) ; 
Greece.” 

[The Letters on Switzerland, with which the historian of Greece enriched the 
columns of the Spectator, are here reprinted, in a form better adapted to the con- 
tinuous perusal they deserve from the politician, than their successive appearance 
in a weekly journal would permit. The accomplished author has added a preface, 
that indicates the manner in which he acquired the materials for this exposition 
of Swiss politics; while it shows the way in which he turns to account the op- 
portunities of modern life for training an historical perception of ancient affairs. 
A passage having strict reference to the subject of the Letters themselves may be 
quoted. “There is one remark, and one only, which I shall permit myself to 
make. 
Switzerland now labours, none of them will be removed, several of them will be 
aggravated, and many new causes of mischief introduced, by an armed foreign 
intervention. <A partition of Switzerland, arranged between M. Guizot and Prince 
Metternich, under the name of protection to the Sonderbund, will be a heavy price 
for the country to pay for the continuance of the blessings of Jesuitism and for 
the maintenance of what the foreign protector may choose to call peace.” ] 


By George Grote, Esq., Author of “ A History of | 


Whatever may be the internal elements of disturbance under which | 


Biographical Sketches, European and Asiatic. By Mrs. William Busk, 


p Author of “ Historic Sketches of Spain and Portugal.” 
(This volume is a mixture of biography and history; characters being selected 


whose lives in some measure represented the spirit of their age,—as Mahmood of | 


Ghizni, Godfrey of Bouillon, Henry the Lion, Saladin, and Manfred. The choice 
is judicious; as, except Godfrey and Saladin, the persons are seldom mentioned 
in detail in common books for juvenile readers, for whom Biographical Sketches 
is designed. With this end, the style is rather too artificially made juvenile: the 
frequent addresses to “ my dear Richy” give a natural air to the remarks that 
fill the place of the disquisitions and reflections of historians; but the juvenility 
of style is pushed a shade too far. ] 

History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, 
F.R.S.E., Advocate. Volume the eleventh. Seventh edition. 

ens European history in this volume is Napoleon’s attempted settlement of 

urope after the treaty of Tilsit; including his customhouse contest against Eng- 
land, and the intrigues which led to the Peninsular war. The volume contains 
besides, a history of British India, from Clive’s foundation of our territorial power 
to the close of Lord Wellesley’s government. } 

The Island on the Mere; a Cheshire Tale. By the Author of “ The Legacy 
of an Etonian.” 

[ The time of this poem belongs to that of the house of Lancaster; its object is 
to point the moral of rashly giving way to passion. Reginald de Davenport is 
attached to Isabel de Vere during her troubles: on the recovery of her fortune he 
hears she is fickle, and makes a vow never to see her until a miracle is wrought. 
* Yes, here I swear by all I hate, 
And all that I revere, 
Until that island moves along 
The waters of the mere, 
I will not look upon the face 
Of Isabel de Vere.” 
When the falsehood of the rumour and the truth of Isabel are made apparent, 
Davenport is overwhelmed with agony, and his life is endangered by sickness: but 
on his recovery he is an altered man, mildness superseding vehemence, piety in- 
difference ; and he is rewarded for the change. An unexampled flood loosens the 
island, a tempest drives it to the shore, and the conclusion may be guessed. 

The tale is slight, but well told. The manner is appropriate to the subject, 
having a touch of the simple and trustful spirit of the old ballad, without a vulgar 
imitation of its form; and the narrative is animated throughout. Something 
more of strength and depth might be desirable; not, perhaps, in this particular 
poem, but in the author's style. The Island on the Mere, however, gives promise 
of better things, with time and a larger subject. ] 

The Story without an End. From the German of Carové. By Sarah 

P Austin. Illustrated by William Harvey, Esq. New and improved edition. 
{It is fourteen years since we first welcomed this effort of mystical fancy, 
with its poetical prose and its fairy-like pictures; and nearly a dozen years have 
elapsed since we chronicled its sixth edition: yet here it is again, looking as fresh 
and ethereal! as ever, as if there were to be no “ end” to it.] 

St. Roche; a Romance. From the German. Edited by James Morier, Esq., 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” &c. In three volumes. 

[The scene of this fiction is laid in France, during the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth; with whose court the less romantic events are intermingled, as they are 
all made to take a tinge from the opinion of the times. The story is of a wild 
and mysterious character, but in its execution more approaching the tale than the 
novel; so that the length is not well adapted to the style. The manner, too, is 
a, though not so marked and peculiar as many German fictions of which 
translations have appeared. Whether St. Roche was altogether needed by the 
En lish public, may be doubted; but if it were to be translated, it could not be 
in better hands, perhaps, than in those of the amateur before us. 
ship of Mr. Morier does not seem to have extended further than the titlepage: 
as they say of accommodation-bills, he has “lent his name.”] 


The Natural Ilistory of Humbugs. By Angus B. Reach. Illustrated by 
A. Henning. 
[ The wood-cuts of contemporary heads alone are almost worth the shilling. } 
SERIALS. 

History of the Prussian Monarchy, from its Rise to the Present Time. By 
Leopgld Ranke, Author of “ Lives of the Poets,” &c. Translated by Pro- 
fessor Demmler. Volume I. Part L 

The Campaigns of the British Army at Washington and New 
in the years 1814-1815. By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 
edition. (Murray's Home and Colonial Library.) 

Journal of Public Health and Monthly Record of Sanitary Improvement. 
(Published under the sanction of the Metropolitan Health of Towns As- 
sociation.) Edited by John Sutherland, M.D., Senior Physician to the 
Liverpool Dispensaries, &c. No. 1. 

Letters of a Traveller. Part I. (Works of George Sand.) 

ALMANACK. 
Punch's Pocket-book for 1848. y : 
[If uot quite so racy as usual, Punch is various, smart, and witty; shooting 
folly as it flies, and bringing down the game. Besides the every-day weaknesses 
of mankind that are always with us, Panch exhibits the manner in which the 
stoppage of a bank may be turned to account, in the doings of Mr. Frederick Bal- 
sover, of Fig Tree Court, Temple. ] 


MUSIC. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
Tus society was established some fourteen or fifteen years ago, professedly 
on the model of the Royal Academy of Painting, and with a similar ob- 
ject—the promotion of British art, by affording British artists the means of 
bringing their works before the public. As the painters effect this object 
by exhibitions, the musicians proposed to do so by concerts; and, for a 


A new 








| season or two, gave a series of concerts on a large scale, the materials of 


which, in regard both to composition and performance, were furnished en- 
tirely by the members of the Society. They did not consider, however, 
that, in painting, British art, relatively to Continental art, stands higher 
than it does in music; and that, though exhibitions of British painting may 
be attractive and lucrative, this was not likely to be the case with concerts 
entirely of British music. People accustomed to the grand Symphonies, 
Concertos, Quartets, and vocal Scenas, of the German and Italian masters, 


| were not inclined to listen for a whole evening to compositions in all these 


forms, which, however clever and promising, were only imitations, more or 
less happy, of the great originals. The concerts, accordingly, were ne- 
glected by the public, and at length discontinued. 

The Society then set on foot the “ Chamber Concerts,” which they con- 
tinue to carry on. These are given in a room suflicient to hold an 
audience consisting chiefly of the members, their friends, and such 
amateurs as take a particular interest in the progress of British art; and 
the music is chiefly, though no longer exclusively, by members of the 
Society. Notwithstanding their limited scale, they accomplish a beneficial 
and important object—that of giving our composers an opportunity of 
hearing their works performed, and of having their effect ascertained 
their merit estimated by a friendly but an intelligent and critical audience, 
They thus give our young composers a motive and an encouragement to 
labour in the higher walks of their art, of which they would otherwise be 
destitute. The most ardent love of art will hardly give birth to a labo- 
rious and highly-wrought composition, if the author is doomed, when his 
score is finished, to consign it with a sigh to his portfolio, hopeless of ever 
having his ears rejoiced with the sounds he has imagined. This gratifica- 
tion, at least, the Society of British Musicians provides for its most gifted 
members: but how can we ever expect to have British symphonists, when 
an orchestral work by one of our composers, if it has the rare fortune of 
being accepted and performed by the Philharmonic Society, meets with 8 
frozen reception from the fastidious audience, because it is not equal to 
some chef d’ceuvre of Beethoven or Mozart, which its intrusion has ex- 
cluded from the programme of the evening? 

The first concert of the season, on Monday evening, was very well at- 
tended, and many distinguished musicians and amateurs were present. 
The most remarkable performance was a Trio for the pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, composed by Mr. Charles Horsley, who himself performed 
the principal part: a work of great originality, boldness, and power, many 
portions of which would have done no discredit to Spohr or Mendelssohn. 


| A stringed-instrument Quartet, by Miss Kate Loder, attracted much atten- 


| position from a female pen. 


The editor- | depth and solidity of her studies. 





tion, from its intrinsic merit, as well as the entire novelty of such a com- 
Miss Loder, young as she is, has already 
given many proofs of early genius; and this quartet was evidence of the 
Of the vocal pieces, Mr. Henry Smart's 
graceful Duet, “Summer is coming”—prettily sung by the Misses Wil- 
liams—had the greatest effect; and an air, “O give me back the loved 
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one”—composed by Mr. J. L. Hatton, and sung by Mr. Julian Kench, a 
young basso of great promise, (lately, we believe, one of Mr. Turle’s West- 
minster boys)—received well-merited applause. Two or three pieces of 
Mozart and Beethoven varied the concert, without injuring the produc- 
tions of native growth. 








BIRTHS. 


On the 28th October, at Calke Abbey, the Lady of Sir John Harpur Crewe, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

On the 29th, at Midsheils, Roxburghshire, the Lady of Captain George Elliot, R.N., of 
a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Hook Cottage, near Horndean, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Batler, 
of a sc 


On the 30th, in Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, the Lady of George Burrows, 
M.D., of a son. 

On the 3ist, at St. John’s Wood, the Lady of Colonel Bagnold, of a daughter. 

On the Ist November, at Cefn Mably, the Lady of Charles J. Kemeys Tynte, 
M.P., of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at Durham, the Wife of the Rev. Ienry Jenkyns, D.D., of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Bovingdon Vicarage, Herts, the Lady of the Rev. Arthur Brooking, 
of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Danesfield, Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. Scott Murray, of a son and heir. 

On the 5th, in Wilton Crescent, the Viscountess Newport, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 26th October, at Wombworthy Church, Devon, Ralph Morrich Luke, Esq , of 
Langford Hall, Salop, to Hester Urania, second daughter of the Hon. Newton and Lady 
Catherine Fellowes, of Egzesford House, Devonshire. 

On the 28th, at Annanhill, near Kilmarnock, Colonel Patrick Montgomerie, of the 
Madras Artillery, C.1., and A.D.C, to the Queen, to W. Henrietta, the daughter of 
the late James Haldane, Esq., formerly of Auchans. 

On the 28th, at Ansty Church, Leicestershire, William Bosworth, 
Hall, Leicestershire, to Sophia, eldest daughter of the late Henry 
Bellevue, county of Fermanagh. 

On the 28th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, M.S. H. Lloyd, Esq., Major Second 
Queen’s Royal Regiment, to Eliza Margaret, fifth daughter of the late Walter Clark, 
Esq., of East Bergholt House, Suffolk. 

On the Ist November, at Shrivenham Church, Berks, James Hamilton Lloyd An- 
struther, Esq., of Hintlesham Hall, Suffolk, to the Hon. Georgiana Christiana Barring- 
ton, daughter of ihe late and sister of the present Viscount Barrington. 

On the Ist, at St. Paul’s Church, Edinburgh, Captain F. J. F. Hutchinson, son of the 
late General Sir William Hutchinson, to Amelia Jane, daughter of the late Colonel Gor- 
don, of Harpertield, Lanarkshire. 

On the 3d, at St. Andrew’s Church, Buckland, near Dover, the Rev. Charles Dris- 
coll, M.A., Lecturer of St. Mary’s, Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, to Margaret, only 
daughter of the late Thomas Grant, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th August, at Calcutta, Frederick Octavius Wells, Esq., E. I. C. Civil Ser- 
vice, son of the late Vice-Admiral Thomas Wells ; in his 44th year. 

On the 28th October, Musgrave Lewthwaite Watson, Esq., sculptor, of Bidborough 
Street, Burton Crescent. 

On the 29th, at Westmeston, Sussex, the Rev. William Courthope, Rector of West- 
meston, and Vicar of Brenchley, Kent; in his 79th year. 

On the 29th, at Brighton, Miss Byng, eldest sister of the late G. Byng, Esq., M.P. 

On the 30th, in Great Pulteney Street, Bath, the Rey. Edward Willes, M.A., son of 
the late Archdeacon Willes ; in his 76th year. 

On the Ist November, at Cheshunt, Herts, the Rev. Robert Dickinson, M.A., Rector 
ew. Hants, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford ; in his 

year. 

On the Ist, in Lowndes Sauare, the Lady Frances Cole, Relict of the late General the 
Hon. Sir J. Lowry Cole ; in her 64th year. 

On the Ist, Sir Nathaniel L. P ke, Bart ; in his 78th year. 

On the 2d, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, of fever, contracted in the exercise of his spiritual 
duties, the Right Rev. William Riddell, D.D., Catholic Bishop of the Northern District. 

On the 2d, at Hastings, the Rev. James Hough, M.A., Minister of Ham, Surrey, and 
late Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company at Madras ; in his 58th year. 

On the 4th, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Right Honourable the Countess Cornwallis ; 
in her 37th year. 


Esq., 





Esq., of Charley 
Nugent Bell, of 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArRRivep—At Gravesend, 3lst Oct. General Sir William Nott, Outerbridge, from 
Manilla. At Bombay, previous to 30th Sept. Moffatt, Smith; Mary, Kemp; and Sir 
H. Hardinge, M‘Donald, from London; Anjer, Bell; and Henry Gardner, Moyter, 
from Liverpool. At Madras, 18th Sept. Aurora, Corkan; and Llewellyn, Withycombe, 
from Liverpool. At Calcutta, previous to 20th Sept. Seringapatam, Furnell ; Agricola, 
Bell; Samarang, Buckle; Edmondsbury, Stewart; and 8S. Boddington, Chapman, 
from London; Blorenge, Banks; Emperor of China, Brown; Athole, Browne; R. 
Pulsford, Hoodless: Hope, Miller; Scotia, Peacock; Anne Mary, Hilton; Queen of 
England, Pearson; Hannibal, Cordelier; Victoria, Carphin; Palatine, Stubbs; and 
Glammis Castle, Duncan, from Liverpool; Victory, Potter, from the Clyde ; and Ju- 
linder, Howlett, from Newcastle. 

Saitep—From Gravesend, lst Nov. Reaper, Thompson, for Ceylon ; and 3d, Chasely, 
Wright,, for Sydney; Sooloo, Butler, for Batavia; and John Hullett, M‘Intyre, for 
Mauritius. 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wan-orrice, Nov. 5.—3d Drag. Guards—Lieut. H. H. Bacon to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Warner, who retires; Cornet F. A. Oakes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bacon ; 
A. W. Williams, Gent. (Ridingmaster) to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Oakes; J. H. 
de Cardonnel Lawson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 6th Drag. Guards—Lieut. E. 
H. Croker to be Capt. by purchase, vice Knox, who retires; Cornet T. G. L. C. Gwyn 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Croker. 15th Light Drags.—Capt. T. J. Kearney, from 
69th Foot, to be Capt. vice Robertson, who exchanges. Scots Fusilier Guards—Brevet 
Major, Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. A. N. Hood to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col., by purchase, 
vice Col. Yorke, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. J. W. Hay to be Lieut. and Capt. by 
purchase, vice Hood; G. T. F. Shuckburg, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Hay. 4th Foot—Capt. H. Welman, from 80th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hawkes who ex. 
7th Foot—Sec. Lieut. C. F. B, Dawkins, from 60th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Tupper, who retires. %th Foot—Lieut.-Col. B. Harvey, from Inspecting Field-officer 
of a Recruiting District, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Barnwell, appointed Inspecting Fiekl- 
officer of a Recruiting District; Major H. H. Kitchener to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice Harvey, who retires ; Brevet Major F. Lushington, C.B. to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Kitchener. 17th Foot—Major F. Murray to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Croker, who retires; Capt. E. B. Owen to be Major, by purchase, vice Murray ; Lieut. 
J. L. Croker to be Capt. by purchase, vice Owen; Ensign E. jardiner to be Lieu- 
tenant, by purchase, vice Croker. 20th Foot—Charles Frederick Turner, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Gordon, who resigns, 25th Foot—Ensign Willian 
Thomas Potts to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Sir Robert Barclay, Bart. 
who retires; S. G. Maunsell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Potts. 28th Foot 
—Capt. G. B. Stoney, from the 86th Foot, to be Capt. vice Meyers, who exchanges. 
38th Foot—Surgeon F. Foaker, from the 97th Fuot, to be Surgeon vice M‘Illree, 
who exchanges. 43d Foot—C. L. Lurgan to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 5. Kennedy, 
promoted in the 63d Foot. 46th Foot 
moted. 55th Foot— Lieut. G. King to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brooke, who retires ; 
Ensign R. W. Torrens to be Lieut. by pur. vice King; T. P. Denne, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Torrens. 60th Foot—J. Du Cane, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Dawkins, promoted in the 7th Foot. 63d Foot--Ensign John Shaw Ken- 
nedy, from the 43d Foot, to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Woodyatt, who retires, 
68th Foot—Colour-Sergt. é. Falconar, from 92d Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Jones, who resigns; (. E. Kirk, Gent. to be E 
appointed to the 74th boot. 69th Foot—Capt. 
Drags. to be Capt. vice Kearney, who exchanges. 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice M‘Kellar, who resigns. 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Munns, who retires; Ensign ¢ 
purchase, vice Duff ; 
Ensign J Falconuar, to be Adjt. vice the Hon. F. W. H. Fane, 
tancy only. 75th Foot—Capt. B.D. Wardlaw Ramsay, from 
ment, to be Captain, vice Stuart, who exchanges. 76th Foot—Ensign George 
Wardlaw, from 34 West India Regiment, to be Ensign, vice Young, deceased. 
79th Foct—Licut. J. Cornes, from 2d West India Regt. to be Paymaster, vice T. W. B. 
Mountsteven, who has retired on half-pay. 80th Foot--Capt. R. Hawkes, from 4th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Welman, who exchanges. 85th Foot—The Hon. C. Browne to 
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86th Foot—Capt. J. P. Meyers, 


be Ensign, by purchase, vice Studdert, who retires. 
91st Foot—R. H. Crampton, 


from 28th Foot, to be Capt. vice Stoney, who exchanges. 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Baylis, appointed to the 99th Foot. 97th Foot— 
Surg. J. D. M‘lIilree, from 38th Foot, to be Surg. vice Foaker, who exchanges. 99th 
Foot—Ensign E. W. Isdell to be Lieut. by purehase, vice Seymour, who retires; Ensign 
R. Baylis, from 91st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Isdell. 

3d West India Regt.—Capt. G. W. C. Stuart, from the 75th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Ramsay, who exchanges; Lieut. A. Duggan, from half-pay 96th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Bolton, appointed to lith Foot; Ensign E. Conron to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dug- 
gan, who retires; G. Wardlaw, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Conron; J. W. 
Poole, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wardlaw, appointed to 76th Foot. 

Cape Mounted Rithemen—Major A. B. Armstrong to be Lieut.-Cel. without purchase, 
To be Majors, without purchase—Capt. H. D. Warden; Capt. G. T. C, Napier, vice 
Armstrong. To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. F. P. Glubb, from half-pay 
Unattached, vice Warden; Lieut. L. C. Irwin, from 27th Foot, vice Napier. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Capt. P. W. Taylor to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Macpherson, who retires; Lieut. J. N. Holmes to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Taylor; Ensign W. King to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Holmes; K. M. 
Moffat, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice King; G. E. Bulger, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Fortye, deceased. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—Lieut. J. 
resigns the Adjutancy only. 

Brevet—Capt. J. K. Pipon, half-pay 68th Foot (Assist. Mil. Sec. to the Lieut.-Gen. 
commanding at Malta) to be Major in the Army. 

Memorandum—The date of the commission of Lieut. R. A. Dagg as Adjt. of a Re- 
cruiting District, is the 17th, not 11th September 1847, as previously stated. 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Nov. 2.—Royal Artillery —Sec. Lieut. G.C. Henry to be First 
Lieut. vice Stubbs, resigned. 

ADMIRALTY, Oct. 29.—Corps of Royal Marines—Capt. and Brevet Major R. Ford, 
promoted to Lieut.-Col.; First Lieut. E. P. Snowe, promoted to Capt.; Sec. Lieut. H. 
Ww Ward, goometes to First Lieut. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J.S. and F. L. T. Bowden, Aldermanbury, solicitors—Standly and Phillips, Birming- 
ham, linendrapers—Wilkinson and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, attornies ; as far as regards 
J. Wilkinson—Hampson and Son, Dukinfield, Chester, slaters—Cattarns and Fry, Mark 
Lane, attornies—W. Tebay senior and junior, Sutton-at-Hone, wheelwrights—Sim- 
mons and Tindell, West Street, Bermondsey, builders—Knowles and Cooke, Leeds, 
share-brokers— Barber and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Burdon and Gray, New London 
Street, wine-merchants—Rowe and Whitakers, Chester, woollendrapers—Chaplin and 
Castle, Ipswich, tavern-keepers--Mead and Co. Rotherhithe Wall, barge-builders— 
Sheen and Paul, Tooley Street, potato-salesmen—Hopton and Selman junior, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, linendrapers—Badnall and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchants— 
Wakinshaw and Co. Monkwearmouth, iron-manufacturers— Mathews and Askin, Kid- 
derminster, schoolmasters—Harrison and Shaw, Church Gresley, Derby, earthenware- 
manufacturers—Compton and Co, Canton—J. Ronald junior and Co, Glasgow, wine- 
merchants ; as fur as regards W. D. Roberts—Taylor and Co. Lochwinnoch, carpet- 
manufacturers. 


Gillispie to be Adjt. vice Jenkins, who 














DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY, 

CLARKSON, J., Chariton, Kent, retailer of beer, Nov. 2. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ADAMs, JAMES, Finsbury Square, surgeon, to surrender Nov. 12, Dec. 10: solicitor, 
Mr. Mackrell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

BENNETT, GEORGE, Southampton, wine-merchant, Nov. 12, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr. 
Wheelock, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street. 

CHAPPELOW junior, WILLIAM, Jermyn Street, saddler, Nov. 10, Dec. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, 
Birchin Lane. 

Cooke, WILLIAM WALKER, Denton, Lancashire, hat-manufacturer, Nov. 12, Dec. 9: 
solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Co. Lincoln's Inn Fields; Mr. Brooks, Ashton-under- 
Lyne ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Cowcuer, Epwarp, Bath, apothecary, Nov. 12, Dec. 14: solicitor, Mr. Neate, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

GARDENER, JoOsEPH WILLIAM, Wotton-under-Edge, teazle-merchant, Nov. 15, Dec. 
14: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Co. Crosby Square; Messrs. Timbrill and Merrick, 
Bradford, Wilts; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Heap, ArTuurR JosErn, St. Peter’s Terrace, Hammersmith, attorney, Nov. 8, Dec. 
13: solicitor, Mr. Long, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman St. 

Heatu, GeorGe, and DANN, GeorGe, Canterbury, drapers, Nov. 10, Dec. 14: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Lanpbs, Tuomas, Edgware Road, boot-maker, Nov. 9, Dec. 16: solicitor, Mr. Lambert, 
Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Lewis, MorGan, Oxford Street, linendraper, Nov. 10, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

Newson, WitttaM, St. Mary Axe, commission-agent, Nov. 10, Dec. 17: solicitors, 
Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Pace, Josern Henry, Pancras Lane, auctioneer, Nov. 12, Dec. 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Holt, Chatham Place, Blackfriars ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Rostnson, Joun, Keighley, worsted-spinner, Nov. 25, Dec. 16: solicitors, Mr. Nether- 
sole, New Inn; Mr. Foster, Bradford; Messrs. Harle and Clarke, Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

SANDEMAN, GerorGE, York Street, Southwark, ironmonger, Nov. 11, Dec. 17: solici- 
tor, Mr. Fitch, Union Street, Southwark ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street. 

Spicer, Jouw Henry, Wandsworth, paper-maker, Nov. 10, Dec. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Tucker and Co. Sun Chambers, Threadneedle Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Green, Aldermanbury. 

Swanson, Cuar.es Low, and Bracnwoop, Joun, Manchester, manufacturers, Nov. 
12, Dec. 10: solicitors, Mr. Fox, Finsbury Circus; Messrs. Worthington and Co. Man- 
chester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

TERRY, Joun, Bath, ironmonger, Nov. 19, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Frankham and 
Co. Basinghall Street ; Mr. Physick, Bath; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

TurRNeR, RowLanp, Old Cavendish Street, tailor, Nov. 12, Dec. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Wood and Fraser, Dean Strect, Soho ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Wipers, Henry, Uttoxeter, farmer, Nov. 13, Dec. 14: solicitors, Mr. Welby, Uttox- 
eter; Mr. James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

WILKINS, WILLIAM, and Evans, Joun Everett, Trowbridge, woollendrapers, Nov. 
19, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr. Teague, Crown Court, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Waicut, Joux, Pendleton, dyer, Nov. 15, Dec. 6: 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury; Messrs. J. and B. Whitworth, Manchester ; 
assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 


solicitors, Mr. Walker, South- 
official 


DIVIDENDs, 
Nov. 25, Wood, New Compton Street, musical-inst rament-maker— Nov, 25, Westrap 
and Cocksedge, New Crane, Shadwell, millers—Nov. 25, Christin and Co, C allege Hill, 


merchants—Nov. 18, Wills, Tottenhain Court New Road, stataary— Nov. 23, Pearce, 
Southborough, Kent—Nov. 27, Cogan, Leicester Square, glass-merchant—Nov. 27, 
Wade, Strand, tailor—Nov. 30, Brown, Birmingham, merchant—Dec. 3, Robinson, 


Rothley, Leicestershire, woolstapler—Nov. 24, Gardiner, Hereford, cattle-dealer— Dec. 
1, Langmead, Teignmouth, banker--Nov. 26, Jones, Birkenhead, chemist—Novy. 24, 
Leicester, Manchester, slate merchant— Dec. |, Stark, Gainsborough, bookseller. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 24, Young, Basinzhall Street, woollen-warehouseman—Novy. 24, Rawlinson, 
George Street, Minories, draper—Nov. 24, Morgan, Southampton Row, Russell Square, 
tailor—Nov. 24, Slater, Albemarle Street, tailor— Dec. 4, Normington, Bradford, York- 
shire, worsted-spinner — Nov. 30, Williams, Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, timber-merchant 

- Nov. 29, Tiley, Dursley, veterinary-surgeon — Novy. 24, Player, Dursley, draper—Nov,. 
25, Dunn, Coventry, draper—Nov. 25, Evans, Odlington, Worcestershire, corn-dealer— 
Nov. 25, Robinson, Huddersfield, fancy-cloth-manufacturer—Nov. 25, Richardson, 
Harrogate, attorney ~—-Dec. 3, Levett, Leicester, tailor—Nov. 26, Hatfield junior, South- 
well, Nottinghamshire, victualler. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 23. 

Johnson junior, Pakefield, Suffolk, grocer—Boulton, Ashton-under-Lyne, carrier— 
Ogden, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, flour-dealer—Evans, Heanor, Derbyshire, builder— 
Insall, Shipston-on-Stour, auctioneer—Hillman, Worcester, grocer— Cooke, Burton- 
upon-Trent, tape-manufacturer—Gardner, Nottingham, baker—J. and G. Hill, Exeter, 
builders, 








DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Massey, Etruria, Staffordshire, gas-fitter ; first div. of 3s. and second div. of I4d. any 
Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Dunington, Nottingham, glove-manuacturer 
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first and second div. of Is. 9d. and 6}d. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Tyler, 

Worcester, hop-merchant; first div. of 4s. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham— P R I C E S C U R R E N T. 

Morris, Hull, boot-maker; first div. of 2s. 6d. Nov. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. 

Stensfeld, oe ~~ - ¢ Co. _———: mv, eng —_ 4 = is (in addition BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

to 5s. previously declared) any Tuesday after Nov. 23; Mr. Hirtzell, Exeter. | Saturd. |Monday.|Twesday. Wednes.) Thura. | Friday. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. ——— fl emepenae| comms) <uusenn 

ANDERSON, J., Glasgow, civil engineer, Nov. 6, Dec. 27. Sper on Consols.... «+ «+ 803 - 82 | , a. 

Dun tor, J., Glasgow, broker, Nov. 4, 25. itto for Account. . .. «.++++-. 81 i 82 82 83 83 

GrauaM, A., Glasgow, baker, Nov. 8, 29. poe Nama steeeeeeee jo = sit | | ou . 

Kixeour and Leitn, Glasgow, merchunts, Nov. 5, 26. oe —,...... ries a | ab 8h st 

M‘DonaLp, A., Kirkintilloch, baker, Nov. 4, 25. Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . .... 185 | 185 185 ssh] 18k | 186 

Morton, J., Glasgow, wood-merchant, Nov. 5, 26. India Stock, 10) ........-.+sses — — | 228 209 — 230 

Semp.e, T., Dalquhurn, near Dumbarton, carter, Nov. 6, 30. Exchequer Bills, 3d. per diem 15 dis. 4 | 620 15 15 7 

Tuomson, A., Glasgow, stair-railer, Nov. 5, 26. India Bonds, 4$ per Cent ............05+ a 26dis.| 33 35 35 26 

Friday, Nov. 5. FOREIGN FUNDS. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. — (Last Official Quotation during ye — Friday Evening.) 

Dudgeon and Fleming, Love Lane, Shadwell, engineers—Brown and Alexander, = ihe yaeanes neta - rena Menieas see om A "3 am 163 
Newbury, Berkshire, ironmongers— Wilde and Robinson, Manchester, tallow-chandlers | Ditto...... padienami ade 2 —— || Michigan .......... s+ ¢=— | ao 
—Greaves and Co. Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, manufacturers of fancy goods—Ogden and | Brazilian. ... e estcoes = 76k Mississippi (Sterling)...... ‘-— | _ 
Gartside, Manchester, attornies—Corticld and Abbott, Birmingham, chemists —Culling- | Buenos Ayres .............. 6‘— — New York (1858). ... ....6 — | —_— 
ford and Smith, Westmoreland Place, Camberwell, woollendrapers—Johnson and | Chilian - 85 Ohio ... .. ss eeeeeee -( 
Heynes, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, nail-factors—G. aud S. Hemming junior, Aston- — _ -” i9 i} ne seat | = 
juxta-Birmingham, maltsters—Jepson and Hardy, Great Driffield, Yorkshire, grocers — ome engi 0 a ieseaguses =a 7a 
E. and J. Robbins, Langport, Somersetshire, innholders— Hodgson and Co. Liverpool, | French = comm 1 OED ccesce = | aul 
iron ship-builders—R. and W. Greene, Birmingham, brass-casters—C. and C. H. Wood, | Ditto...... - 114f. || Russian - 105 
Manchester, attornies—Bolton and Vaughan, Manchester, engineers— Hancox and Hop- | Indiana ( (Sterling) 5 — —— | Spanish .... 0... cesecee = 164 
kins, Tipton, Staffordshire, chartermasters—Williams and Griffiths, Dudley Place, | Mlinois .......++.+++++ 050+ — — Ditto te ne — 27 
Clapham Road, linendrapers—Clark and Co. Leeds, corn-factors—White and Co.—G, | Kentucky . So enaeeet ie ames rea Aoe we 3t 
and T. Ward, Fillongley, Warwickshire, bakers —Holliday and Graveley, Eling, Hamp- — Stenting) satay (ne eo ye we ll ose 00 a 
shire, soap-boi'ers—Surtees and Windle, Ecclesfield, corn-millers—Marshall and Co. y ’ maerepnes + gin ei ge 
North Hylton, Durham, chemical-manufacturers— Keeble and Kirby, Leeds, farriers— SHARES. 

G. and T. Wilkin, Liverpool, pawnbrokers—Welch and Gaskill, Manchester, sizers— . 
Ridoutt and Hutchens, Portsea, brick-makers. . (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
BANKRUPTS. Raw ATs— | Banxs— 

ANpREW, James, Prestbury, Cheshire, calico-printer, to surrender Nov. 18, Dec. 9: pe meg cee eh = = ——, ye eats 43 
solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co Temple; Messrs. Slater and Heelis, Manchester ; Eastern Counties... ... : 16 I ee z 
official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. Great Northern .... «...++ J 2h Commercial! of Lond acces —_— 

Axcuer, James, Deptford, baker, Nov. 19, Dec. 17: solicitor, Mr. Sandon, Duke Great North of England « ccoce 2w London and Westminster .. .. 223 
Street, Southwark ; official assignee, Mr. or ag King’s Arms Yard. Great Westerm .. 1. «s+ e+ lol London Joint Stock ....+++.++ — 

AsTILL, WILLIAM, Lenton, Notting? r, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: solici- | Hulland Selby..... .. oe sees | a | —— 4 —— steeceees — 
tors, Messrs. Buttery and Son, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. peeve a Raweenss os | eres a 

Bropte, WIttiAM Birp, and CHARLES GeorGE. Salisbury, bankers, Nov. 23, Dec.30 : London Brighton and South Coast 41 || Union of Australia ...... 
solicitors, Messrs. Brundrett and Co. Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street London and Blackwall . 54 | Unionof London ......... 10g 
Buildings. London and North-western 150 || Mines 

Burcuer, WIti1AM, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, cap-manufacturer, Nov. 18, Midland. .....+..++ lug | Bolanos «6.046 veveeee ccccceed “a 
Dec. 4: solicitor, Mr. Billings, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, —- > peewee = —— Joa Del ve of — 
Abchurch Lane. Northern an Eastern ..+.0 00 ° | oh ol Ke — 

Carter, James, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, draper, Nov. 12, Dec. 20: solicitors, + pe eee Pecpeas z - ' ee evi Kier, 
Messrs. Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. York, Newcastle, and Berwick . 31g | Australian Agricultural . — 

Caster, Josern, and batnes, James, Liverpool, merchants, Nov. 23, Dec.7: soli- York and North Midland 74 «|| «~Camada..... .. : — 
citors, Messrs. Humphreys and Co. Gray's Inn Square; Messrs. Forshaw and Co. Li- | Docxs— | | General Steam .........0..00.+ 23 
verpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. East and West India. ... ...... } 120 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 554 

CLaRkson, Josep, Charlton, Kent, retailer of beer, Nov. 17, Dec. 22: solicitors, ag oe a lett 40 - — — ~~ glial: — 
Messrs. Corner, Dean Street, Southwark ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. Os. Saenerene COU AMNTANAR «00000-0000 00! 

Cuirtron, THomas, Lawrence Pountney Lane, plate-glass-silverer, Nov. 12, Dec. 20 : —— : ase on Enenae iti 
solicitors, Messrs. Elmslie and Preston, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whit- BAL a 
more, Basinghall Street. An Account, pursuant b. oo oe = -— — . aaa, exp. 3, for the week ending 

Cormack, WILLIAM Joun, New Cross, Deptford, seedsman, Nov. 17, Dec. 22: solici- ’ y ue 
tors, Messrs. Simpson and Co. Moorgate Street {official assignee, Mr. Green, Alderman- ISSUE DEPABTMENT- 
bury. Notes issued +. .seeeseeeeeeees £22,019,490 ) Government Debt ..... + eee. £11,015,100 

GRAHAM, ANNE BEeTson, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, milliner, Nov. 15, Dec.21 : } ae = vba map pas seensene ye on 
solicitors, Messrs. Fry and Co. Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Biive Bulllo —— a : 140978 
Street. a ver Bullion ........s000 «+ 144,97 

Homes, Laurer, John Street, Edgware Road, statuary, Nov. 12, Dec. 16: solicitor, 22,009,490 22,009,490 
Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Hvenes, Cugts1oruer, and Eastwoop, Georce, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers, Proprietors’ Capital ........+. £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 

Nov. 17, Dec. 14: solicitors, Mersrs. Norris and Co. Ledford Row; Messrs. Norris, PAGER 2.06 cae coccee -- 9,537,819 cluding Dead W sight Annuity £10,613 607 
Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. Public Deposits* . 4,896,032 oe ee 20,409,897 

Jackson, THOMAS SHeERtrr, and Co. Lawrence Lane, factors, Nov. 19, Dec. 17: soli- Other Deposits ....... Lee seeee 8,911,442 WESOSS cosces 0 -cccrcccoses +. 41,176,740 
citors, Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, Ely PTace, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, Seven Day and other Bills .... 931,835 Gola ‘and Silver Cuin ......... 429,384 
King’s Arms Yard. "532.429.498 ee 

Puttuies, Joun, Lianclly, Breconshire, grocer, Nov, 16, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. . cee egy nd . veep gryiouny 
Blower and Co. London; Mr. Leman, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Coumntesteness of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 

RILeEy, SoLomon, Pilkington, cotton-manufacturer, Nov. 22, Dec. 13: solicitors, Mr. eae " aang 
Abbott, Charlotte Street, Bediord Square ; Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Manchester; offi- __ BULLION. Per oz. META Per ton. 

Mr. Pott, Manchester. Foreign Gold in Kars, Standard «+ £317 9 | Copper, pritteh Cakes £98 0 0.. 0 © 
“aN, South Place, Finsbury Square, surgeon, Nov. 19, Dec. 14: solicitors, Poreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces® © © | Iron, Britich sy oe SE So 2 SF 
* - iG rel C ‘ a - © § Bow DOS .ccccesceses. convce 04% Lead, Rritish Pig .... 18 10 0.. 0 0 @ 
— py Panga Angel Court, Throgmorton Street ; official assignee, Mr. | silver in Bars, Standard... .... 0 4 11$| Steel,English ...... oo00..000 
. urch " ies a) = 

Stroray, Tuomas, Scarborough, printer, Nov. 18, Dec. 16: solicitors, Mr. Moody 
Scarborough; Mr. Blackburn, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. : . GRAIN, um Saat November . a“ 

Swan, Kosert, Winchmore Hill, cattle dealer, Nov. 12, Dec. 9: solicitors, Mr. Bliss, | Wheat,R. New soe os8 EMBO nvccces Pr t 143 ) Maple..... istose | Oats, Peed. 21 to22 
Lower Road, Islington ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. | .. 54—56 | Barley, ..... 25—27 White..... 46-45 | Fine. 22~—23 

WaApDpeLtL, James, Liverpool, wine-merchant, Nov. 17, Dec. 8: solicitors, Messrs. - 45—62 |  Malting... 30-31 Boilers ... 50—52 Poland . 26—27 
Hall and Co. Gray's Inn; Mr. Neal, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Li- 50—5i | Malt, Senn. | 56—55 | Beans, Ticks, 33 42 Fine . a7 —3 
verpool. : : 66— 66 Fine . - Dae Old. .. .. 48 — $2 Potato .. pa | 

DIVIDENDS. Super. New .. 58—62 Peas, Hog «. 42—ui |  Marrew.. » Ome Fine . 31— 

Nov. 27, Mattingley and Co. Abingdon, bankers—Nov. 26, Hubert, Holborn, lighter- sat ~ — 7 AW 
man—Nov. 26, Haylock, Cambridge, chemist—Nov. 26, Richardson, Union Street, AV ERAGE PRICES OF CORN. — DUTY = yousiox Cone. 
Spitalfields, glass-dealer—Nov. 00, Brown, Sunderland, brewer—Nov. 30, Martin, — ——— 1 py - Ste. *oa.| Wheat —_ a. tie 3 : 
Darlington, plumber— Nov. 30, Gisburne, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bookseller—Dec. 3, Barley vinings Tg all eee, ere 453 | Barley “oo Sean . 

Sorby, Sheflicld, scrivener. GNM ca 6050 ORO BIRD sesscecs 462 | Oats........ 0 0 | Peas 
CERTIFICATES, Weekly Averages for the Weck ending October 30 


Wheat, 53s. 6¢.—Barley , 33s. 6¢4.—Oats, 24s. 1d. sellended 33s. 44. —Beans , 46s. Od. —Peas, 50s. 10d, 


To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Nov. 26, Larkman,|Vauxhall Place, coal-merchant—Nov. 26, Maddison, Swaffham, 





























Norfolk, grocer--Nov. 26, Boucher, Stepney Green, merchant—Nov. 27, Monson, East Hors. . POTATOES. 
Street, Manchester Square, builder—Nov.27, Pettet and Newton, Lancaster Place, Sonn Pei . seen eee ec eee ~y to . But Rete. erry * o. to @. 
army-agents— Nov. 30, Brown, Sunderland, brewer—Nov. 30, Gisburne, Newcastle- oe so: ae daaeersl, oo = | manne OD 00s cerns creneees  hemig 
upon-Tyne, bookseller—Nov. 30, l'eck, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer—Nov. 29, Sper- | Fine ditto .............+s..s- 0 — © | Kentand Essex Whites ........ 100 =115 
ring, Chippenham, Wiltshire, innkeeper— Dec. 7, Buchanan, Dursley, Gloucestershire, pola Seca apni Es a Sas Ne Se no at a ES =o 
scrivener—Nov. 27, Rogers, Great Whitley, Worcestershire, surgeon-—-Nov. 27, Gar- ° 
i louah >i re aA ow etn - : HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
diver, Birmingham, provision-imerchant—Dee. 14, Hurley, Halesowen, victualler— Dec, Cunsgatano. Swurrariscp Woarrecmarat. 
4, Warden, Birmingham, corn-agent, Mag, C008 coc rcccsccesce 300. OD BEM ceccccccece 488. GO TAS. © cccceenee Os. to [es 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nor. 26. Inferior. eee cere ees + 50 — 63 ..... » Om O ... ~~ O— 6 
Fox, Hull, victualler—Sharp junior, Calverley, Yorkshire, brewer—Glue, Derby, ees FOWeee seers ee Pa p - oa te seeee 4 yd 3 
victualler—Jennings, Bungay, Suffvlk, maltster. _———_,......... = 33 oe ee _a=- © 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. — —_—_—_—— —_—— - 
Benton, Hornchurch, Essex, farmer; first div. of 8s. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Al- FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
dermanbury—<Aitchison, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, wine-merehant; first Town-made ......... per sack 46s. to 49%. | Butter—Rest Fresh, | 5». Od. per doz. 
div. of 5s. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury— Worthington, Eccleshill, Lanca- Seconds ... 43 — 46 Carlow, 4/. Ss, to ai. 16s. per cwt. e 
shire, cotton-manufacturer ; div. of 3s. 8d. Nov. 16, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. eet ape Suffolk. on board ship 4 = 4 } eee as soeeees sper ewe, > a a 
Pott, Manchester—Raven, Lancaster, joiner; first div, of ls. 7d. Nov. 9, or any subse- — eben ne maseer > ma 4 De —~ gg ehe teeth rd 
quent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Beattie and Macnaghten, Nicholas Lane, mer- Pollard. @ fne.. be em © | Siete TOUE oicccccces concccces oo — 76 
chants; first div. of Is. 3d. any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman sStreet—Tring, Bread, 6$4 co Sd. the 41b. loaf. Eggs, French, per l2e, 65. Od. to Ts. Od. 
Reading, and Basingstoke Kailway Company, New Broad Street; first div. of 20s. and Tite —— 
4 per cent interest, any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street— Dodge, Cumber- 
yalw in rer; iv. of _ a Arcsin RUTCHERS' MEAT. 
land Row, W alworth, ironmonger , first div. of Is. ad. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Al- Seweaee ane Lasvennatz.* Sasvavenes.° Heap ov Carrus at 
dermanbury— Walker, Peckham, oilman; first div. of 2s, any Saturday; Mr. Green, ee fee aa aa «4 Sui rMrienn. 
Aldermanbury— Lowe, Bristol, turner; third div, of Id. Nov. 1%, or any subsequent Reef... 3 Oto 3 Bto 4 2 ..... 8 OtO3 Btaod 8B} Friday. Monday. 
Wednesday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol—James and Herbert, Brynmawr, Breconshire, gro- Mutton 3 6—4 Om 4 8 ou. 40—4 6—5 4/| Beasts 90> ..... 4376 
cers; first div. of 5s. ld. Nov. 10, or any sudsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol, Veal... 3 4—4 Om 4 6 4 2—4 4—5 0] Sheep. 4,550 ..... 27,660 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS Pork.. 4 O0—5 O0—5 4 : O—4 6-5 4 | Calves. 226 ..00 126 
~ aa b. 0 0O—0 0-0 ¥ Oo—0 O0—0 © | Pigs... 425 cores ass 
Aikman, K., Glasgow, merchant, Nov. 10, Dec. 1. —_ * To sink the offal, per 8 Ib a 
ANsTRUTHER, Sir W. C., Wert aw House, Lanarkshire, timber-merchant, Nov. 10, 
Dec. 1. OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIRBS. 
Boucuanan, D ‘' and Lamonr H., Greencek, »rowers, Nov. 8, 29. Rape Oil .... per cwt. a | 176. Od Tea, Bohea, fine, ooeee ib. Os od. to Os, 44, 
ANDERSON, T., Glasgow, contrac or, Nov. il, Dec. 2. MeOmed cnccccecceicccccecece Is @ | Congou, fine..... ; 3 =8 § 
Crasaie, H., Edinburgh, merchart, Nov. 10, Dec. 1. Eiuseed on genececnes sae i ‘ : Gouspens, Gre ois “4! 3 = 24 
SWING >. 2. Glase aad sN 9, 30 a “Cake ..... . per 10¢ n Heond—Du « : 
| eo > —>> — . + yo maser a Ley Caadles, per dozen, Ss. Od. to 6s. Od. Coffee, fine in bond) per cwt. 72s. to 110s. 0d, 
ee Se eS Wee Seas Sees oO wee Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary . to tte. 








M‘Ewany, A., Woodlands, near Dinswall, farmer, Nov. 10, Dec. 1. Coals, Hetton " 900. Od. Sugar, Muscovade, per owt. 
TOCS ceessee eeeveecerercene 208 64, West india Molasses ....1ds. od oy 108, Od, 
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Wy eersats SOIREES DANSANTES.— 
PRINCESS'S CONCERT ROOMS, Monday Nov. 8, 
and every Monday, except November 22. A subscriber of two 
guineas is entitled to an admission for himself and lady any 
six nights during the season. Single tickets, 7s.each. Weip 
pert's Palace Band as uswal, conducted by himself. M.C. Mr. 
Corrie. The Refreshments by Alfred Weippert, from Gunter’s. 
Commence at half-past 10. Tickets and programmes at 21, 
Soho Soho Square. 





OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of | 


ARTS and MANUFACTURES, &c. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, F.R.S., D.C.L., President. 

The NINETY-FOURTH SESSION will commence on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 10th instant, when the Royal 
Charter will be laid on the table, the Address of the Council 
will be presented, and Communications relating to Arts and 
Manufactures will be read. 
f PREMIUMS offered for this Session, for sub- 
jects in FINE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, MECHANICS, 
CHEMISTRY, and AGRICULTURE, has been issued, and 








may be had at the Society's House ( f by post, enclosing a | 


stamp). 
The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of SELECT SPECIMENS 


in the DECORATIVE ARTS and MANUFACTURES, inclu- | 


ding Works in Glass, China, Earthenware, Mosaics, Marbles, 
Carved Wood, Orramental Iron and Brass Work, &e 

be opened in the Society's Large Hall in the begi 
March ; and MANUPACTU RERS, ARTISTS, and DESI( 
ERS are requested to send in their Works on the 5th of Feb. 

The FIRST VOLUME of a New Series of TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the SOCIETY, with numerous Engravin 
Coloured Plates, is nearly ready for delivery to Members. 

The EXHIBITION of the WORKS of WM. MULRKEADY, 
Esq. R.A. for the Promotion of a NATIONAL GALLERY 
of BRITISH ART, will take place in June. 

All Letters and Communications to be addressed (prepaid 
to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, at the Society's House, 
John | Street, Adelphi. 


BY COMMAND OF THE Pc M AS’ TER RAL. 


OTICE TO THE PUBLIC.— 


General Post Office, October 1547. 

Persons having occasion to f rward Moncy by the Post, are 
strongly recommended to transmit it through the medium of 
the Money-order Office ; 
TRANSMIT COIN in Letters under any circumstances. 

Mowney-orpers may be obtained for any sum not excecding 
51., at the following charges— 

Not exceeding £2. .. ..... 3d. 
Not exceeding £5 .......... 6d. 

Those persons who desire to remit money in Letters, by 
Bank-notes or Drafts payable to bearer, or any articles of 
value, are 

CAUTIONED to REGISTER all such Letters. 


TAGO and W ELLINGTON, NEW ZEA- 

LAND.—The Figst-Class Ship JOUN WICKLIFFE, 

661 Tons, B. Day Corfimander, lying in the London Docks, 

will be despatched by the NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, for 

the Settlements of OTAGO and WELLINGTON, on Monday 
the 15th of Nov. next. 

Application for Freight or Passage to be made to the =ccre- 
tary of the Company, New Zealand House, or to J. Sray- 
ner, Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
Tuomas Ceopnert Harinoron. 

New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 

I ondon, 25th Oct. 1847. 


TEAM TO CHINA—RE GUL AR 
MONTHLY STEAM COMMUNICATION for Passengers 
and Light Goods to PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG- 
KONG, vii Egvpt.—The Pe and Oriental Steam Na- 
vigation Company book PA‘ RS and forward GOODS 
and PARCELS to the above ports by their steamers from 
Southampton, the 20th of every month.—For particulars, ap- 
ply at the Compa Offices, No. 51, St. Mary Axe, London ; 
or No. 57, High Street, Southampton. 





































TEAM to INDIA, vid EGYPT.—Regular | 


Monthly Mail Steam ‘Conveyance for Passengers and | 


Light Goods, to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta.—The Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passengers 
ard receive goods and parcels for the above ports by their 
steamers, starting from Southampton the 20th, and from 
Suez on or about the 10th of every month.—For rates of pas- 
sage-money, plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, 
apply at the Company" *s Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 





ISEASED AND HE ALTHY LIV ES 
ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 

25, Pall Mall, London ; 22, Nassau Street, Dublin ; Grosse 

Gallengasse, Frankfort ; and Borsen Passage, Hamburg. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 500,000/. 

This office was established in 1841, and possesses tables 
formed on a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 

Policies of twelve months’ standing are not affected by sui- 
cide, duelling, &c., and Assigned Policies are valid from the 
date thereof, should death ensue from any of these causes. 

Policies issued by this Society give the Person whose life 
is assured perm ssion to go at any time beyond the limits of 
Europe, on the payment of certain, but small and fixed, 
rates of premium, which are endorsed on the Policy at the 
time when first i d. 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreign Climates, 
are Assured with as much facility and at lower rates than at 
most other >ffices; and a capital of HALF A MILLION 
sterling, fully subscribed, affords a complete guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the Company's engagements. 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application to any of the Society's Agents, 
or to Francis G. P. son, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSU- 
_ RANCE SOCIETY, 69, Cornhill, London. 
Capital 500,000!. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advan- 
tages with respect to life assurances and deferred annuities. 
The assured has on all occasions the power to borrow, with- 
out expense or forfeiture of the policy, two thirds of the pre- 
miums paid, (see Table,) also the option of selecting benefits. 

Assurances for terms of years on the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The increasing prosperity of the society has enabled the 
Directors, at the annual meeting held on the 12th May 1847, 
to declare a fifth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent on the 
Premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 






































EXAMPLES 
3 . +. in eEze Sum the 
g|<E] Annual | =| addition Bonus |2= & £| Assured 
Set Pre- (3 e| to Sum in | 222 ¢| may bor 
~ “| mium. |™ 2| Assured.} Cash. Ete row on 
¢| 25°) Policy. 
| |@e. dlés ale s.d| £0. a 
1837/2443 9 3/142 8 6/18 4 «| 494 8 1 
£ le s.a.] {838/215 4 6) 99 6 1015 13 5) 445 0 © 
s}uooulza 5 42 [859/192 1 10] 86 9 3/13 4 9} 39511 3 
(1840}143 6 101 66 8 4) 919 1] 346 2 8 
| jiseijiss 14 2} 6117 6|9 9 2] 29613 4 
tae2ziill 6 6} 4010 ©) 710 4) 247 4 5 














F. Fercvson Camnovx, Secretary. 


and they are also advised NOT TO | 


| ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION.— 

Established by Royal Charter in the Reign of King 
George the First, A. D. 1720. 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 
| 10, Regent Street. 


. LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Two-thirds of the Gross Profits are given to the Assured, 
the Corporation taking the remaining third, out of which they 
pay the expenses of carrying on this department ; thus giving 
the public all the benetits derived from Mutual Assurance, 
and all the security afforded by an old and opulent Corpora- 
tion. The Profits are added as a bonus to the policy, or paid 
in cash, or applied to the reduction of the future Annual 
Premiums. 

A lower fixed rate without abatement. 

The London Assurance issued their first Life Policy to 
William, Lord Bishop of Sarum, on the 7th of June 1721. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 100/. 


Age. Participating. Non-Participating 
| 20 ..coe . £3 Ge. 2d. -. &l 15s. d 
| eee 2 6 
40. 3 5 1 3 0 0 
50 410 7 4 5 
| GD ccvass 612 5 6 5 il 





Prospectuses containing a variety of ene s of effecting Life 
Assurance, and all information, may be had by a pe rsonal or 
written application to the Actuary. Fire Insurances on 
every description of Property at moderate rates, and Marine 
Assurances at the current Premiums. Joux Lacrence, Sec. 


| TTNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
| George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
| Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanane! De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Samifel Anderson, Esq | D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
BK. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq ident. | John Ritchie, Esq. 
| Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

This Company, established b *t of Parliament, affords the 
| most perfect security in a la paid up capital, and in the 
great success which has cttenaed it since its commencement 




















| ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 92,000i. 
In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
| annum on the sum assured to all policies of the participat- 
| ing class from the time they were effected. The bonus added 
| to policies from March 1834 to the 3lst December 1840 is as 
| follows— 
Sum Assured. 
£5,000 


~~ Assured Sum added to Policy 
$ $10 months ...... . £683 





«pone UNS Abe Onneeds souve 600 0 0 
| GED .ccccce CMB ccc cccine ove . 400 00 
BED ccccce BHM ccs - vce cecccceses 20 0 0 





The premiums nevertheless are on the most mourrate seale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. Parties wishing tc secure the 
benefit of the next Division of Profits in 1848, should make 
immediate application. No entrance money or charge ex- 
cept the poli amp. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Re- 
sident Director, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

50, Regent Street, London. Establ shed 1806. 
| Invested Capital, 1,200 ,0007. 

Annual Income, 140,000/._ Bonuses declared 9 0001. 
| Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,520,000/. 
| President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Directors 
The Earl of Macclesfield. | Rev. James Sherman. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. | William Judd, Esq. 
| 














| 

| 

| 

Alexander Henderson, M.D. James Sedgwick, Esq. 

| Capt. W. John Williams. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 

} John Deering, George Dacre, Esq. 

| William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

| 1. The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 

| other offices. 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 

| re duction of the premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 

as declared, at their then present ‘value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the policies issued by this office, 
or the policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

Bonuses paid upon polie ies which have become claims. 











Sum 
insured. | Sum paid. 


| Life insured. 





| 
£ 
| Tohn Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle 5000 | 
| Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart... 5000 | 
Sir William Wake, Bart........... 5000 | 
| Bard Serathee#re 2.2.02 -cccccesecs 500 | 
Rev. H. W.Champneys, r nterbuary| 3000 es 
The Marquis of Wellesicy 2000 | 
Earl Cathcart ..... . tooo | 











Prospectuses and full partic ulars may be obt: sined upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in ‘all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Street Joun A Beacmoyr, sentinel Director. 


ScortisH W IDOW s° FU ND AND LIF E 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Founded A.D. 1815, 
UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION. 





President 


nt 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.T. 


Average amount of Insurances during the last Ten Years, 
upwards of 
HALF A MILLION ANNUALLY. 
Capital of the Society, arising from the Accumulation ofthe 
Premiums, upwards of 
ONE memes Ln T HUNDRED AND FORTY 
OUSAND POUNDS. 

Owing to the  . amount of business done by this Society, 
to the economy with which its affairs are conducted, to the 
careful selection of the lives, to the equity of the principles 
upon which it is based, to the facilities afforded in the settle- 
ment of Claims, and to other circumstances peculiar to itself, 
the Members are entitled to look for the greatest benefits 
which such an Institution can bestow ; and it is confidently 
believed that hitherto their expectations have not been dis- 
appointed. 

The declaration of Additions made at last period of Investi- 
gation, 3lst December 1545, showed that to the oldest Policies 
there had been added, as a Bonus, more than 80 per cent on 
the original Insurance, and to the later Volicies in a corre- 
sponding ratio ; and this independently of the current additions. 

In the event of one of the Members, insured before the 
year 1520, dying in the year 1652, after payment of the Pre- 
mium of that year, there would be paid 206/. 5s. 6d. for each 
1001. insured: the Bouus Additions thus being greater than 
the original Insurance. 

N.13).—The Books of this Society are annually closed on the 
31st December. All Policies passed before 31st December next, 
in the event of their continuing in force for five years, will 
share in the Profits of the current year 

Joun Mackenzie, Manager. 
Wa. Geonee, Chief Clerk. 
HEAD OFFICE, 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Oct. 1847. 
LONDON AGENCY.—Offices, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
and 7, Pall Mall West. Ho Gu M' Kean, Agent. 








O GENTLEMEN requiring a SECRETARY 


or AMANUENSIS.—A young man of excellent character, 
competent to revise Manuscript for the Press, Correct Proofs, 
&c. wishes for an engagement either in E ngland or to travel. 
He has resided in America, and would not object to act as 
Valet upon emergencies, not being subject to sea-sickness. 
A gentleman about to make a long voyage would find his ser- 
vices valuable Address to H. W., care of Mr. Sroney, 62, 


Fleet Street. 

T HE “TIMES,” and its MONETARY 
BLUNDERINGsS, False Data, Fa'se Reasonings, False 

Conclusions, and Absurdities in general. 

I HEREBY OFFER to Discuss the MONETARY QUES- 
TION with the Editor of the “‘ TIMES” for the sum of FIVE 
HUNDRED GUINEAS, on the terms and conditions proposed 
in a Sixpenny Pamphlet, just published for me by Messrs. 
Adam and Charles Black of Edinburgh, and Messrs. Longman 
and Co. of London. To be had also of all Booksellers. 

JOHN GRAY. 

Edinburgh, No. 11, Inve rleith Row, October 29th 1847. 


piste SUITED for PRESENTATION.— 


Committees or private individuals requiring splendid or 





























| simple articles of Plate for presentation, may, by addressing a 





paid letter, have drawings sent for their approval. A number 
of large articles, as Epergnes, Cups, Waiters, &c. are always in 
stock, second-hand ; a list of them, with price, can be furnish- 
ed. T. COX SAVORY and Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, 


| (seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 


| superior and extensive Stock of G 


(\LASS CHANDELIERS for G4 GAS, male made 
J from “ Registered ” Designs, price 41. 15s. and upwards, 
at F. and C. Ostrr's London Warehouse, 44, Oxford Street, 
near Berners Street. Manufactory, Broad Street, Birming- 
ham. Established i807. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. Oster to direct their 
attention to the Manufacture of the above-named articles, 
which they are enabled to offer at very moderate prices. A 
lass Chandeliers (from 
71. 10s.), Lustres (from 18s. per pair), Table and Ornamental 
Glass, &c. of the newest and richest designs, constantly on 
view. Furnishing orders for Glass exec uted | with despatch. 


JDED-FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STE AM, 
) with PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren 
dered perfectly sweet and free from dust. 




















per Ib. per Ib. 
Mixed ..........-. . 1s. Od. | Best Foreign Grey Goose 2s. 0d. 
Grey Gocse Is. 4 White Goose ..........- 2s. 6d. 
Foreign ditto . is. 8d. | Best DantzicWhite Goose 3% 0d. 


Heat and Son’s List of Sohaen. containing full particulars 
of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application 
to their Factory, 136, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court 
Road L. 


I ARVEY’S FISH " SAUCE.— E. LAazensy 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by — imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obse rve that cach bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wriiviam Lazenny’’ 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “Elizabeth Lazenby. 

E. L\zeney and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
30 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


SE SND EIGHT POSTAGE-STAMPS, and by 
4K) return, and pest-free, you will get a handsome TEA- 
SPOON of C.W \TSON'S solid ALBATA PLATE, which is 
rapidly superseding silver for all domestic uses. It is equally 
sweet and handsome as silver itself. This is the only solid 
substitute now sold, and, unlike plated goods of any kind, 
there fs nothing to wear off ; therefore the more you rub and 
clean it the better it will continue to look, though it should be 
in daily use for fifty years. Don’t be afraid to put it to any 
test; and then ser our order. A full catalogue of prices, 
with patterns of every other article, will be sent with the 
sample spoon. Address to C. Watson, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 
16. Nortonfolg ate, London. — 


l OYAL NURS E R Y.—* DELCROIX’S 

MACASS AR OIL,” imported under the sanction of the 
‘** Lords of the Treasury,” for the use of her Majesty and the 
Royal Nursery, is protected by two elegantly executed cor- 
ct likenesses, in embossed medallions, of her Majesty and 
his Koyal Highness Prince Albert. It produces beautifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcendant lustre it imparts renders 
the hair truly enchanting. No nursery, where personal ad- 
wantares are considered important, should be without it. To 
obtain the genuine, all orders should be sent to Messrs. Der- 
crorx, 155, New Bond Street, who will forward one 7s. or 
more bottles to any part of the Kingdom, free of carriage; 
as Hairdressers (not being appointed agents), for the sake of 
gain, vend the most spurious trash as the genuine. 























HE REGISTERED PALETOT of LLAMA 


CLOTH, the most fashionable coat for both the present 


| and approaching seasons, still retains the same moderate price 





| cial command for their Re 
P 


which, with its usefulness and gentlemanly appearance, has 
secured such general p»pularity. It has been made by spe- 
vm Highnesses Prince Atsert, 
orge of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
His ae the Duke of W leauge, and the several Royal 
visiters to the British Court. In London it can only be 
purchased of the Patentees, H. J. and D. Nicoll, Court 
Tailors, 114, Regent Street, and Cornhill. Agents for Liver- 
pool, Dawbarn and Son, Bold Str ; for Dublin, George Mac- 
dona, Molesworth Street; for Elinburgh, Christie and Son, 
George “treet; for Birmingham, Wareing and Son, New 
Street, and the prine ipal Tailors in other large Towne. 












A; NEVER-FAILING REMEDY FOR 
ii DROPSY ARE HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Mr. Welling- 
ton Leake, chemist, of St. Vincent's, who has sold an immense 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills, certifies, from his own know- 
ledge, of a most extraordinary cure of Dropsy that has been 
effected On a person residing in that island by their use. The 
patient was so dreadfully afflicted, that though he obtained 
the best medical advice of the place, yet he derived no bet 
nothing seemed to reach the scat of his disease until he took 
these celebrated Pills ; which so effectually eradicated it from 
his system, that he is as well as ever he was in his life. Sold 
by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway’'s Establishment, 
2ui, Strand, Londo on. 


- 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS | and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS 
These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture of the 
best and mildest vegetable aperients, with the pure extract 
of the flowers of the Camomile. It will not, perhaps, be an 
exaggeration to state, that they have been resorted to under 
all symptoms of diet, changes of climate, or atmospheric alter- 
nations, with an extraordinary degree of success, for a period 
extending over more than thirty years ; and have been found 
highly valuable in indigestion, flatulency, sickness, bile, 
acidity or heartburn, spasms, giddiness, headache, dimness of 
sight, drowsiness, and other symptoms of dep: aved digestion. 
To Europeans on their arrival at the East or West Indies, 
they are recommended as a preservative against the fatal en- 
demics peculiar to Tropical climates ; their occasional use, if 
combined with the strictest attention to diet, will be fre- 
quently found to remove at once, by their influence over the 
secretions, that congestive and unhealthy condition of the 
liver which is so often the earliest antecedent of severe fe- 
vrile and constitutional disturbance. 
Medicine-vendors, in boxes at Is. Igd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
Observe—None are genuine unless the words “ JAMES 
COCKLE, APOTHECARY,” are engraved on the Stamp. 
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ART-MANUFACTURES. 
COLLECTED BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Showing the union of Fine Art with Manufacture. 
Francesco Francia was a goldsmith as well as a painter 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Rarragrtor Lronxarpo 
pa Vixcr invented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham 
Palace is a painting by Texicrs to ornament a harpsichord ; 
and in the National Gallery there is one by Nicoto Povsasin 
for a similar purpose. Hotne:y designed brooches and salt- 


cellars. Atoret Dorer himse 
kinds. At Windsor is ironwork by Qcixti~ Marsys. Beato 
ANGELICo, and a host of great artists, decorated books ; and in 


fact there was scarcely a great medieval artist, when art was 
really catholic, who did not essay to decorate the objects of 
everyday life. Beauty of form and colour and poetic inven- 
tion were associated with everything. So it ought still to be 
and we will say, shall be 

Manufacturing skill is preeminent and abounds ; but art- 
istic skill has to be wedded with it. It isthe aim of this 
collection to revive the good o'd practice poh pects noe od the 
best art with familiar objects in daily use. This intention 
will be made manifest by the aid iv best artists, several of 
whom have already expressed the.r willingness to assist in 
this object ; among them may be nimed— 

John Bell, Sculptor | “ph, Se * 

Cc. W. Cope, A-R.A. D. Mae cise, R 

T. Creswick, A-R.A F 

J. R. Herbert, R.A. 

J. C. Horsley, a Master of 

the School of Design. the School of Design, &. 

The Art-Manufactures will be of all kinds, and executed in 

metals, pottery, glass, wood, papier maché, and other mate- 


rials. 
Those Now Ready are— 














ofo 








A. 
Townsend, a Master of 











1. A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, in Varian, with Tazza; De 
signed and Modelled by John Bell, Sc ulptor, price 2/. 2s. and 
upwards. The Tazza is colou < oe various blues and the 
lizards gilt. The Inkstand wil! al * published separately 
in Bronze. 


2. KISSING CHILDREN, surmounting a Paper Weight, 
9s. and a Loving Cup. 

3. BOY AND DOLPHIN 
price 7s. 6d. 

*.* Both 2 and 3 are characteristic appendages to the Ink- 
stand, and were designed and modelled by John Bell. Mr. 
Cundall and Mr. Barry keep the Seal Handle mounted in va- 
rious styles. They will also be published in Brouze. 

4. A BEER-JUG in Parian: emle ematical of the Gather- 
ing, Storing, and Employment of th+ Desig sned by H. 
J. Townsend, price 18s. ; or withext , 36s. 7 

*,.* The Gold Medal of the So f Arts " as awarded to 
Messrs. Minton and Co. the Manufacturers, for the Union of 
Superior Art and Manufacture wich this Jug displays. 


as 2 


eal or Paper-knife Handle, 








5. THE INF ANT NEPTUNE. Designed and Modelled by 
H. J. Townsend, 27s. in Parian. The same will be executed 
in Silver. 

6. A WATER-JUG, in Glass. Designed by R. Redgrave, 
A.R.A. price 2/. 12s. 6d. ; also Goblets to match, price 5s. each. 


The Vase on a smaller seale will be executed in Porcelain. 

7. The“ Bitten Tongue "—A MUSTARD-POT, in Porcelain 
and Parian. Modelled by John Bell, price 9s. The figure 
will also be applied to a silver and plated metal mustard-pot. 

8. A Pair of WOODEN BRA arved ; in the style of 
Grinling Gibbons by Taylor, Williams, and Jordan, price 51. 5s. 


KETS « 


9. DOROTHEA, a Statuette, in Parian. Modelled by John 
Bell, price 2/7. 2s. 
10. UNA AND THE LION, or “ Purity,” a Statuette, De 


signed and Modelled by John Bell ; a companion to Danecker’s 
Ariadne, or “‘ Voluptuousness,” price 3/. 3s 

The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong gard 

Of her chaste person 





—Srevser's Parate Queene, booke 1. canto 111. 
ll. A BUST OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON in the 
prime of life. Modelled by 8. Joseph, price 1. 11s. 6d. 


12. THE MILK JUG which received the Prize awarded by 
the Society of Arts in 1846, desigued by Felix Summerly ; 
executed in Porcels ae and Glass: also in silver by Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskill, , New Bond Street. 











Nee aay “Re vdy 
A SHAVING MUG, with brush and brush-dish en suite. 
Designed and Ornamented by Richard Redgrave, A-R.A. 
A CHAMPAGNE GLASS. Desirned and Ornamented with 


gilt enamelling, by H. J. Townsend. 

A FISH KNIFE AND FORK. Designed by John Bell. 

A WINE GLASS AND FINGER GLASS. Designed and 
ornamented in enamelied colours by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

A BREAD OR CAKE DISH IN GLASS. Ornamented 
with gilt enamel by John Absolon. 

A NEW SUPPER TRAY in papier maché, especially for 
decanters and glasses ; designed and ornamented by R. Red- 
grave, A. R. A with decanters and glasses en suite. 





TABLE KNIVES and FORKS. Designed by 
eds ,A.R.A. 
A PAP ‘ELIERE, to be executed by Messrs. Jennens and 


Bettridge 

A SET OF DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, to be exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Rodgers and Sons 

A BRITANNIA METAL TEAPOT, to be executed by 
Messrs. Dixon, after a design by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

A small MIRROR with lights. Designed by John Bell. 

TWO STATUETTES OF PRAYING CHILDREN, in 
Parian. Modelied by John Bell, with appropriate brackets. 

A BROWN EARTHENWARE JUG. Ornamented with 
bas-reliefs emblematical of travelling, by H. J. Townsend. 

A CHILD'S MU G, ornamented with engraving of a 
Guardian Angel. “‘ He shall defend thee under his wings, and 
thou shalt be safe.” By R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

A SALAD FORK AND SPOON, in Wood and Ivory 
Designed and Modelied by John Bell. 

A BROOCH, in Parian. Modelled by John Bell; 
TEA-CADDY SPOON, in Parian 

A DOOR WEIGHT, cast in Iron. 


also a 
Modelled by John Bell 


In Preparation. 


“THE HAYFIELD,” after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A. exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1847. Painted on a 


Porcelain vase. 

A GRATE, WITH CHIMNEY-PIECE, FENDER, AND 
FIRE-IRONS en suite ; exhibiting a new combination of me- 
tal and pottery. The Grate and Fender after the patent of 
Mr. J. Sylvester. 

A Series of DECANTER STOPPERS. 
Horsley. 

THE APOSTLE SALTCELLAR, in silver. 
Redgrave, A.R.A. 

A CLOCK-CASE, in Metal and Porcelain. Designed and 
Modelled by John Bell. 

CANDLESTICKS, in Silver and Plated Metal. 

A TABLE TEAKETTLE 

A CHANDELIER AND CANDELABRA. 

A DISH FOR THE DRAWINGROOM, to receive visit 
ing cards. Designed in Colours, by D. Maclise, R.A. 

AN ARM-CHAIR AND HALL-CHATR, in Wood Carving. 
The articles are sold by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street ; 
by Messrs. Paul and D Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East ; Messrs. 
Barry and Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; Mr. G. Bell, 186, 
Fleet Street ; Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford Street ; Mr. J. Phil- 
lips, 258 and 259, Oxford Street; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; 
and Mr. J. Green, (late Brumby’s,) 19, Saint James's Street. 

talogue sent on receipt of a Postage-stamp. 


Designed by J.C 


Designed by R. 


!f sculptured ornaments of all | 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|; Rev. A. 


| Rey. 


| F. 


The only Translation Authorized by Professor Ranke. 
Nearly ready, 8vo. Volumes I. and IL. 


RANKES HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


From the German. 


BY 


SIR ALEXANDER AND 


LADY DUFF GORDON. 


The Sheets of the original German Work have been sent by the Author previous to Publication to Mr. Murray. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Immediately, with Plates and Views, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LATEST JOURNALS OF MR. BROOKE, 


Rajah of Sarawak, 


OF EVE ey IN BORNEO, DOWN TO THE OCCUPATION OF LABUAN, 


AND OF A VISIT 


TO THE CELEBES; together with a Narrative of the Expedition of her Majesty's 
Ship IRIS to BORNEO. 


BY CAPTAIN 


Joun Murray, 


RODNEY 


MUNDY, R.N. 


Albemarle Street. 





Just completed, in two thick volumes, 8vo. price 3/. Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 
554 Engravings on Wood. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


BY JOHN KIT{O, D.D. F.s 
ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS 


S.A. Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” 
ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 


&e. &e. 


AMERICAN, whose Initials are affixed to their respective contributions. 
On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished cooperation ; 


nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount 
or forming so able a digest of information, from eve 


of valuable original matter, 
Sacred Writings. 


Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, 


the 
, Te . 


source, illustratin, 


the work contains 554 yer on on W 


| presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by PICTORIAL than by WRITTEN description, or by which the written 
text may be in any degree elucidated. Among the Contributors may be named— 


Rev. J. Pye Smrru, D.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. 

Tuotvck, D.D. Professor of Theology in the 
University of Halle. 

Rev. Davip Wetsn, D.D. Professor of Divinity and 
Church History in New College, Edinburgh. 

LEoNARD Woops, D.D. Professor of Theology in the 
Andover Theological Seminary, United States. 

Rev. N. Mokren, M.A. Author of “ Biblical Theology,” 

and Translator of Rosenmiilier’s Biblical Geography. 

W. NewMaAy, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Joun Nicnoison, B.A. Oxford, Ph. D.-Tiibingen, Trans- 
lator of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. 


W. A. NicHotson, M.D. 


| Rev. Jomn Partiips PoTTer, - » ory College, Oxford. 


| 








Rev. BADEN PoweE.t, M.A. F.1 -G.S. Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry in the U of Oxford. 

Rev. 8. Davipson, LL.D. Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Oriental Languages in the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College. 

Rev. J. F. Dennam, M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
F.R.S. 






Rev. Rowert Lee, D.D. Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in tlie University of Edinburgh. 

G. H. A. Ewatp, Doctor and Professor of Theology in 
the University of Kénigsberg. 

Rev. H. A. C. Havernick, Doctor and Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Kénigsberg. 

Rev. E. W. HENGsTENBERG, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Rev. E. A. LAWRENcE, Haverhill, United States. 

Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, M.A. Author of “* The Connex- 
ion and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments,” &c, 

Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. Member of the Historico-Theo- 
logical Society of Leipzig. 

Rev. Joun Brown, D.D. Professor of Exegetical Theo- 
logy to the United Secession Church. 

Rev. Grorce Busn, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Literature in the University of New York. 

Rev. K. A. CRepNER, Doctor and Professor of Theology 
in the University of Giessen. 

Rev. Danret Dana, D.D. Newbury Port, Massachusetts, 
United States. 


“This Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and leaves nothing to be desired 


in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, interpretation, history, 
”—Horne’s Jntroduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, Ninth Edition, Vol. V., p. 487. 


CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; 


science of the Bible. 
ADAM AND 

LonGMAN and Co.; 
HAMILTON, 


Simpkix, MArsHaui, and Co.; 
Apams, and Co., 


geography, archeology, and physical 


Wuitraker and Co.; ; and 
London. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 4to. royal, price 5/. 5s. 
N ACCOUNT OF THE MEASUREMENT 
of TWO SECTIONS of the MERIDIONAL ARC 
of INDIA, bounded by the Parallels of 18 deg. 3 min. 
sec. ; 24 deg. 7 min. 11 sec. ; and 29 deg. 30 min. 48 sec. 
conducted under the orders of the Honourable East India 
Company. 
late Surveyor-General of India, and his Assistants. 
Printed by order af the Court of Directors of the 
Honourable East India Company. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
A New Edition, carefully revised, and enlarged by the 
insertion of 5,000 additional eng oy \ eae bound in 
cloth, 18mo. 5s. or with the Key 
AVENPORT’S WALKE Rk’ $ DIC TIONARY; 
in which the meaning of every word is clearly ex- 
plained ; and the sound of every syllable distinctly shown ; 
with Directions to Foreigners for acquiring a knowledge 
of the use of this Dictionary. 





15 | 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Everest, F.R.S. &e. | 


‘ 
*,* The work has been augmented by the insertion of 


nearly rive thousand words; many additions and cor- 
rections have been made m the definitions ; a bolder and 
more legible type, cast for the purpose, has been em- 
ployed ; and the utmost care taken to render the volume 
perfectly free from typographical errors. 
London: WtLt1aM Teec and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
THE BANK CHARTER i» T. 
This day is published, pri 
N THE OPERATION OF THE BANK 
CHARTER ACT of 1844, as it affects Commercial 
Credit. By R. Tornens, Esq., F.R.S. 

“Colonel Torrens has come forward with a timely pub- 
lication in defence of the Banking Act of 1844. He con- 
siders the subject under two heads: the first unfolding 
the laws which regulate currency and monetary affairs ; 
the second examining the effects of the late Bank Char- 
ter Act, and scrutinizing the conduct of the Bank. 
der each head he proves, either the innocuous character, 
or the great benefits of the Act of Sir Robert Peel.”— 
Spectator. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, price 3s., 

REFUTATION of the FALLACIES ADV. ANCED 
by Mr. TOOKE. 

“It is not necessary to investigate the separate fallacy 
upon which each objection depends. This has been done 
with great acuteness and perspicuity in a work which 
has proceeded from the pen of Colonel Torrens, and to 
which those may safely refer who wish to pursue discus- 
sions on points connected with this subject.”—SamvueL 
Jones Loyp. 

“ In clearness and precision of statement, and in that 
closeness of discussion which is a great part both of argu- 
mentative power and of dialectic dexterity, Colonel Tor- 
rens has never more distinguished himself.”— West- 
minster 


Rupeway, Piccadilly ; Smit and Exper, Cornhill. 


Just published, with a Portrait of the Duchesse de 
Praslin, | vol. 16mo. green cloth, gilt, lettered, 3s. 6d. 
ETTRES DE MADAME LA DUCHESSE 
DE PRASLILN, augmentées de Notes Explicatives ; 
suivies de la traduction en Anglais des mots difficiles au 
bas de chaque page. 
Editée par Monsieur F. De PoRQueT 
pourra en permettra la lecture 4 sa fille.” 
Early orders requested to prevent disappointment. May 
be had of all Bookselle-s. Ask for De Porquet’s edition. 
London: F. De Porqvet, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. 


“La mére 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
HE HEART AND THE WORLD; 
a Play, in Five Acts; as represented at the Theatre 
Royal Haymarket. By WesTLAND Marston, Authoro 
“ The Patrician’s Daughter,” “ Gerald,” 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

“ We have left ourselves little room to illustrate as we 
could have wished the poetry of this fine and spiritual 
play, which should do much for the enhancement of 
Mr. Marston's reputation.” — Atheneum. 

“Mr. Marston sometimes throws into his delicate and 
impassioned imagery a touch of homely, direct, straight- 


| forward pathos which is as real as Knowles himself.” — 


Un- | 


Examiner. 

“ Fine poetry and the truest tenderness ; bursts, too, of 
natural ."—Morning Post. 

“ Glowing eloquence and high imagination.” —Gilobe. 

“ As regards the writing we thing it superior to Mr. 
Marston's first play.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“ Passages which would worthily find companionship 
with the brightest gems in our language.”—Dramaete 
and Musical Review. 

C. Mrrenett, fled Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





~ Just published, vo. numerous Wood Engravings, 2)s. 
clot 


HE HUMAN BRAIN: : its Structure, Phy- 
siology, and Diseases. With a Description of the Ty- 
pical Forms of Brain in the Animal Kingdom. By Samus 
SoLLy, F.R.S. Senior Assistant-Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and Lecturer on Clinical Surgery, &c. 20 
Edition, greatly enlarged. 

“This very beautiful volume might almost be con- 
sidered as a new work rather than a new edition. Alto- 
gether, it reflects the highest credit on the author, and 
ought to find a place in the library of every practitioner.’” 
— Brit. and For. Med. Rev. 

“The most complete account of the anatomy, phy- 
siology, and pathology of the brain that has hitherto ap- 
peared. We earnestly advise al! our professional brethren 
to enrich their libraries with this admirable 
Med.-Chir. Rev. 

London: LoncMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LoncMaNs. 
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Now ready, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
EVELATIONS of the BEAUTIFUL, and 
other POEMS. By Epwin HENRY BURBINGTON. 
Witt Pic — Piccadill ly. 


; Now ready, p : 
S CHEAP SUGAR THE TRIUMPH OF 
FREE TRADE? A Letter to Lord John Russell, 
M.P. By Jacos OMNIUM 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 6s. 6d. 
HE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 
ING, adapted to Interior Decorations ; with Observa- 
tions on the practice of House Painting. By D. R. Hay. 
A New Edition, (being the Sixth,) in crown 8vo. 
Witi1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. — 


This day. 
HE CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY at WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS, 
in the Year 1814. By the Author of “The Story of 
Waterloo.” 





JOuN Murray, Albemarle § Street. 


This da day is published, in vo. -_ 10s. 6d. the First _ 


R. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS, 
entitled HOR ~BIBLICZ QUOTIDIAN#; or 
Daily Scripture Readings. 
Edinburgh: SuTHEKLAND and Knox. London: HaMIL- 
TON, ADaMs, and Co. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers 
IVES OF THE QUEENS. Vol. XI. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Also, in a few days, 
Mrs. TROLLOPE’s NEW NOVEL, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 3 vols. 
HENRY CoLsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


REV. HENRY WOODWARD’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. ss 
HORT READINGS FOR’ FAMILY 
PRAYERS, ESSAYS, and SERMONS. By the 
Rev. Henry WoopwarpD, A.M. formerly of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford ; Rector of Fethard, ln the Diocese 
of Cashel. 
London: J. Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
RAGGED SCHOOLS, &c. 
Just published, by the Author of “ Peep of Day,” 2s. 4d. 
RACTS FOR CHILDREN IN STREETS 
and LANES, HIGHWAYS and HEDGES; or 
Fifty-two Scripture Facts in simple language. By the 
Author of “ Peep of Day,” “ Light in the Dwelling,” &c. 
In a packet containing Fifty-two Tracts ; each illustrated 
with a Wood cut. 
___London: J. HaTcHarD and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


~ Just "published, _ cloth, = 12s. illustrated with — 
gravings on Steel. 
OMESTIC MEMOIRS OF A CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY, resident in the County of Cumberland ; 
with Descriptive Sketches of the Scenery of the British 
Lakes. By Henry Tupor, Esq. Author of “ Narrative 
of a Tour in North America, Mexico, &c.” The profits 
to be given to the Church Missionary Society. 
_ London: JouN Harcuarp and Son, 187, Plecadilly. 
HE MOST CE LEBRATED SPEECHES 
IN PARLIAMENT of the Right Honourable 
CHARLES JAMES FOX, with a Memoir and Portrait, 
Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and General Index ; 
forming a Second Series of THE MODERN ORATOR. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price One Guinea (on 30th inst.) 
__London AYLorr and Jones, 8, Paternoster Row. 





DP AILWays AS THEY REALLY ARE; 

or Facts for the Serious Consideration of Railway 
Proprietors. Just published (under the direction of 
leading Commercial Men). Being a clear proof of the In- 
solvency of Railway Companies; and that all Dividends 
have been paid out of Calis and Loans ; with Observations 
on the Past and Coming Crisis. 
SHERWOOD 





and Co. Paternoster Row ; and to be had of 
all Booksellers 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The best and newest works in every department 

may be had in any number and without 

delay, from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 

King Street, Bloomsbury Square. Single subscription, 

Te. per quarter, 2ls. per annum. Family and Country 

2, 3, 5, or 10 Guineas per annum. A pro- 

will be forwarded on application to CHARLES 

‘ARD Mupig, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Sq. 
ONES’S DIAMOND CLASSICS; 

"+@ Series of Miniatare Editions, including the Com- 

Poetical Works of the Most Admired English Au- 

uniformly printed in a clear and beautiful type, 

and conveniently bound. This collection, 

which is recommended to the public for its neatness, con- 

venience, and extreine cheapness, includes the best Works 

of Milton— Prior — Pope — Butler — Young — Cowper— 

Goldsmith — Thompson— Burns ~ K. White, &e. Each 

Volume, in a stiff paper cover, price 8d. ; and in a neat 

cloth binding, meh Is. 
London: Wa. S. Ong and Co. Amen Corner; J. 

M‘GiasnHan, Dubiin ; ; and J. MENz1gs, Edinburgh. 

A VIE Ef LES ECRITS DE DENIS 

PAPIN a 

On volume grand in 80. orné d’un Portrait de Papin, 

gravé sur acier, fac-simile de son écriture, de ses 

Geasins et machines. 

Ce Volume Sera Divisé en Deux Parties. 

La premi@re, déja sous presse, contiendra une nouvelle 

édition des cwuvres imprimées de Papin, devenues au- 
jourd’hui d’une extréme rareté. 
La seconde sera consacrée a ses écrits encore inédits, 
asa biographie. Les documents tout-a-fait nouveaux 
Qi seront pudliés dans cette seconde partie ont été re- 
en Angleterre, en Hollande, en Allemagne, en 
Franee, et.en Italic, par les soins de MM. BANNISTER, 
Bunsen, ENKE, ct DE La Saussaye. 

Le prix de chaque partie est fixé a 5 fr. 

-On Souserit: Chez F. Jahyer, éditeur 4 Blois, Rue 
——s 4 Paris, chez Dumoulin, libraire, Quai 

des Augustins, 13; and in London, at Messrs. Taylor and 
Walton's, Gower Strect. 


Price Is. Gd. 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


lL. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ADMIRAL 
SIR SIDNEY SMITH, G.C.B. 


By Joun Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. 
IL. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


ST. ROCHE. 
A ROMANCE FROM THE GERMAN. 
Edited by James Morrer, Esq. 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” “ Zohrab,” ** The Mirza,” &c. 
(Now ready.) 
11. 
In 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by G. MEasom, 
A HISTORY OF 


THE INNS: OF COURT 
AND, CHANCERY. 
With an Account of the Ancient and Modern Rules, Re- 
gulations, and Observances, on the Admission of Students 
and Calls to the Bar, Bench, and State, and Degree of 
Sergeant-at-Law. 
By Ropert R. Pearce, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ERNEST SINGLETON. 
By the Author of ** Doctor Hookwell.” 
v. 
In small 8vo. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A 
GUARDSMAN. 
By CHARLES COZENS. 
VI. 
Complete im one vol. with Thirty-two Illustrations by 
Leech, and a Portrait of the Author, price I6s. bd. 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 


CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A 
WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By ALBERT SMITH. 

(With the Magazines at the end of the Month.) 

vil. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bd., and embellished, 5s. 


THE IMPROVISATORE, 


By HANs CHBISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
From the Original by Mary Howitt, will form the 
nexé Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
(With the Magazines on the 30th instant.) 





New Works now Ready. 


i. 
In 8vo. with Illustrations, Price 14s. 


THE BUSHMAN; 
OR LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 
By E. W. Lanpor, Esq. 
H. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT AND 


GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA 


UNDER THE EMPERORS ALEXANDER 
AND NICHOLAS. 
By J. H. Sewnirzven. 
ul. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo- 


MARK’S REEF ; 
OR THE CRATER. A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 
By J. Fenimore Coorer, Author of “ The Pilot,” 
“ The Red Rover,” “ The Pathfinder,” &c. 
IV. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 
The Second Volume of 
SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S HISTORY OF 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 


In 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by G. MEasom, I4s. 


RAMBLES IN SWEDEN AND 
GOTTLAND; 
WITH ETCHINGS BY THE WAY-SIDE. 
By SYLVANUs, 
Author of “ Pedestrian Reminiscences at Home and 
Abroad,” and “* Sketches of Country Life.” 





RicwagD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
for Novemser. No. CXLVIIL. Price ls. 
CONTAINS: 

The Crisis and the Currency. 

Miranda ; a Tale of the French Revolution—Continued. 
By Percy B. St. John. 

Scottish Rivers. No. If. The Tweed and its Tribu- 
taries—Continued. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 

Furstenruhe. By John Wilmer. 

Protestantism. By Thomas De Quincey. 

Thomas Macaulay. By George Gilfillaa. 

Mansionhouse Law and Justice. 

Poetry. 

Peru and its People. 

Political Register, &c. Ke. 
SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh ; Smmpxin, Mar- 

SHALL, and Co. L ondon. 


HE LAW REVIEW, 
No. 13, for NovemBer. Price 5s. 
. The Irish Bar a few Years after the Union. 
Law of Discovery. Self-crimination. 
. Private International Law. Part LIT. 
. Reports of the Society for Promoting the Amend- 
ment of the Law. 
Legal Educ ition. 
. Privilege of Parliament respecting Arrest. 
French Judicature. The Praslin Case. 
1 Punishments. Congrés Pene‘entiaire. 
. Conveyancing Reform—Insurance of Title. 
10. Repudiation. Measures for Ireland. 
Adjudged Points—Postscript. 
Srevens and Norton, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Ina, 
and 194, Fleet Street. 


Just published, 
LIVER AND BOYD'S THREEPENNY 
ALMANACK AND DAILY REMEMBRANCER 
FOR 1848. 72 closely-printed pages. 
Sold by Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. London; and to 
be had of all Booksellers. 


erm 
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FOR 1848 ; 


the Duke and 


ready, price 4s. fd. 
LMANACH. "DE GOTHA, 


Containing Portraits of Pius [X., 
Dutchess of Montpensier, &c. &e. 

*,* A List of the Foreign Editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics, and Catalogue of French, Italian, and 
German Books, may be had gratis on application. 

Ducat and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 

ALMANACK. 


T ILE 
For 1848. Price One Shilling. 

This Almanack, now in the fourth year of publication, 
although hitherto acknowledged as the best published, is 
considerably improved for the year 1818. The enormous 
sale testifies how highly it is appreciated by the public. 
No efforts have been spared torender the present one ele- 
gant, correct, and useful. In addition to the usual Calen- 
dar, the Almanack fur 1848 contains Twelve Beautifu. 
Engravings of Country Scenes, illustrative of the Agri- 
cultural and Rural Occupations of each Month—A cor- 
rect and copiously Illustrated Astronomical Guide—As- 
tronomical Symbols, Terms, and Abbreviations Explain- 
ed—-Duration of Moonlight, Illustrated in a novel man- 
ner—Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon—Right 
Ascensions and Declinations of the Planets—The Ba- 
rometer—The New Planet Neptune—The Polar Star— 
Zodiacal Lisht—The New Planet Iris—Calendir of the 
Jews for 1818—The Months of the Turkish Calendar— 
Law Terms— University Terms, Oxford and Cambridge 
—General Postai Regulations— Anniversaries, Festivals, 
and Remarkable Occurrences—Members of the House ot 
Lords and Commons—Beautiful Engravings of the Throne 
in the New House of Lords—Public Income and Ex- 
penditure—Railway Receipts—Table of Stamps and Tax- 
es— New Domestic Recipes— Memoranda for 1848, &c. 

Published at the Office of the “ Illustrated London 
News,” 198, Strand ; and sold by all Buoksellers. 


ADY'S NEWSPAPER—GIVEN 
AWAY! A SPLENDID COLOURED SUPPLE- 
MENT GRATIS with the Lapy’s Newspares of Satur- 
day, November 6. This Supplement will comprise ex- 
quisite Designs by Madlle. Riego de la Branchardine, in 
Knitting, Crochet, Lacet, &c. &. The Lapy’s NEWSPAPER 
will contain, in addition, the usual complete News of the 
Week, Literature, Music, the Drama, Fiction, and Ex- 
tracts in History and Biography, Family Miscellanies, the 
Hair (newest mode of Dressing), London and Paris Fash- 
ions, &c. &c., beautifully illustrated. Price Sixpence,— 
294, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
THE LADY’S ALMANACK, Price 3d. only, is now 
ready. 


NEW FOREIGN PI ANOFORTE MUSIC, 
i by the celebrated Italian and German Pianists 
GOLINELLI and Ros—ENHAIN— 
GOLINELLI—Rimembranze della Gazza Ladra.... 4s. 
Ditto Ernani.. 4s. 
Ditto Giuramento ....+-.++-.eeees 4s. 
Ditto Sicilig...cccccccccccccssccce 4s. 
Toccata Pastorale, 2s. 6d. Barcarola . 4s. 
Adele e Virginia, Due Melodie 3s 
ROSENHAIN—Irene—Nocturne ........... 
Cora—Andante e Rondo. 
Zaneita—Allegro Appassionato 
London: z. Boosgr and Co, 28, Holles Street, Oxford yaford St- 


NEw Cc FOR PIANO. 


M U s 7 C FO R- 
Just published. 
. La Brunette and Blonde. Deux Polkas. NoRDMANN. 
- Alpenlieder. Waltzes, Solos, and 4 Hands. Mar- 
SCHAN. 
La Belle Union. Trois Polkas. Herz. 
Alma Eradita. Grand Nocturne. Voss. 
. La Fille du Regiment. Airs in Two Books. 
ranged by NORDMANN. 
. Twenty-five Etudes Caracteristiques. By Ravina. 
Three Books, 5s. each ; or complete, 12s. 
*,* Every Professor and Amateur should become ac- 
quainted with these truly original and beautiful Studies. 
London : T. Boosry and C Co. 28,  Holles Street, Oxford St. 


Now ready, 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


ZIT 
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London: Printed by Josern Ciavron, of 320, Strand, in ) the 
County of Middiesex, Printer, at the office of Rosrar 
Patmen and Joseru Cuayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Par.sh of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Ciavron, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in 
Ceunty of Middlesex.—Sarvurpar, 6th Novemser 1847. 





